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Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Convention. 





[ Continued. } 





SECOND DAY. 

Convention met at 9 o'clock. 
Mr. Yancy. The resolutions of last evening 
were called up and discussed by Judge Steph- 
ens, M. R. Robinson, Rev. Mr. Worthand J. 


Prayer by Rev. 


Langston. 


Mr. Langston said: IT am anxious every 
word Lutter, shall be as a colored man, 
vet on account of my complexion, 1 do not 
, The great contest is 
I thank God 
that iu this contest Tam of necessity placed 


Had 


» a, and inherited the -eondition and | 


ask your sympathy. 


re 


between liberty and slavery. 


on the side of anti-slavery. I been a 
white 
f my Father, I might have been 
I stand as the 


advocate of the Aimerican slave, aud from 


prop ry 
aprostave:y quan to day. 
wy connection with him, can speak with 
sine freedom and bolduess. 

lask your consideration of a few thoughts, 
and the first is, that American slavery is the 


“sum of all villanies.” It is so, because it 


outyree the physical nature of the slave.— 
You heard time and again, of the lashes 


le reese ves from his overseer; but slavery 
would be tolerable if it stopped with these. 
The black 


does not stop there. man, 


axl morally aman. The same intellect as 
the white man, and the same sort of sensi- 
tility, Which is when cultivated as tender as 
vis He has the same executive will too,.— 
Vow, if he has these, and slavery strikes 
tien down, it must be the sum of all viilan- 
ws. How ean a man develope his intellect, 
when he is denied the use of his intellectual 
Can I understand the Christian 
Religion, unless I have freedom of thought ? 
lis worse than futile and absurd to suppose 


that the slave can cultivate his spiritual and 








acknowledgements. 
bered by the triends of Human Justice, rather 


there was no other consideration to induce 
you to war against slavery, the fact of the 
prostration of these giants in intellect before 
itis enough. But it is not satisfied with 
this; it goes into the pulpit and lifts up its 
bloody hand against the man who says a 
word condemning it. And so cowardly and 
unmindful of the trust imposed upon them, 
are the professed ministers of God, that they 
make it a divine institution, and say that 
Christ and Paul gave it sanction. After thuz 
tnuking tools of your clergy, it makes infi- 
delity of your christianity. Have you got 
pure christianity in these United States ?— 
What, ery infidel against such men as Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
Charles C. Burleigh, and say that Doctors 
Spring, Cox and Rice are Christian and or- 
thodox ? 

What an inconsistency? My friends, if 
you would save your country and govern- 
ment aud all its great intéPests, you must 
one and all labor for the overthrow of Sla- 
very, or it will overthrow you and every 
thing else. 

We ioust come to the rescue of our coun- 
try from this great curse. Talk of the Ma- 
dizi family and Kossuth and Hungary !— 
Why there is not a people in the wide world 
that suffers as our own do; why pass reso- 
iitious iu bebalt of those, so far off, while 
we are here, millions of us, and you can lilt 
us up if you will ? 

Webster aud Clay could make speeches 
Grecian and South American 
Who could not do it? You 


in favor of 
revolutions. 


can talk about liberty abroad, but if you 


would be consistent you must labor for the 
emancipation and elevation of the slaves at 
home. 

Mr. Garrison followed with some remarks, 
afier which the convention adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Rev John Rankin made some remarks, 
tracing the anti-slavery influence of the coun- 
try to the Bible as its source, and dissenting 
from some views expressed by Mr. Garrison. 

Mr. G, followed briefly in explanation.— 
After which the President read letters to the 
Convention. 

Letrer rrom C, M. Cuay 
Wuarre Hart P. O., Madison co. Ky., 
March 25th, 1853. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Your letter of the 
last mouth was, in consequence of my ab- 
sence from home, unanswered till now. 

Iu your letter, in addition to the printed 
circular, you say I am “ especially invited” 
to be present atthe Anti-Slavery Convention 
tv be held on the 19th proximo, in Cincin- 
nati. 

For this special honor, accept my grateful 
Let me ever be remem- 


moral nature, and grasp the great truths | than be honored with piace, by the enemies 


weessary to his salvation, Slavery denies 
anything like a full knowledge of the teach- 
ings of the Bible. No Southern man dare 
wll the slave that he is a creature of God.— 
The moment it is done, slavery tars and 
tathers, and exiles him. It does not stop 
vith the slave. There is a class of people 
are 





the South, of your own color, who 


i badly off as the colored man. See the 
joor white man, ignorant, drunken, and de- 
graded, used as the slaveliolders’ tool, 

lt stops not here either. It comes into the 
Northern States and makes slaves of the 
I stand here to-day witn 
wWisible manacles upon me; Lbave not the 
The 
prejudice against us embodies itself in leg- 
sation, Have you forgotten Mr, Cushing’s 
Bill, that renegade Whig, disowned by the 
Gazette and the Cleveland Herald, and the 
Whig party, mean as itis? The people of 
Yhio are too Anti-Slavery to enact such a 
aw. Twill not review the characteristics 
ofthat bill, Why should I be driven out 
ofthe State? Have we not labored for the 


“ipport of the government ever since its | 


colored people. 





‘eedom that you desire me to have. 








' Qrmation, and your benevolent institutionss 
wud with all, of your penitentiary ? For we 
‘ave all the virtues and vices of other men. 
tes, we have helped to support your poor, 

We 


‘ave done the same for your blind and in- 


“ut you have refused to support ouRs. 


‘ine, but you have not for ours. | 
r . : * ‘i ~e oe 
This spuit does not stop in this State; it) 

des into Ilinois and enacts a bill as bad as 


\ushing’s. The colored citizens of that 
Mate deserved no such treatment as this.— | 
They are respectable, and possess the char- 
teristics of other men. Why then this 
thuman and outrageous law; not only on 
Wem. but upon those States which regard 
nas citizens? Let Mr. Remond | 
{to Iilinois and remain ten days, and on 
“eeleventh day he will be taken up and 
"id to the highest bidder. ° 
American slavery does not stop with strik- 
“§ down the colored man in the North.— 
ere are your statesmen—Danie! Webster, 
“try Clay, and @homas Corwin? They 
*e wid are under the thumb and in the 
“Ners of slavery. Can you see them thus, 
“id not be earnest and active in your efforts 
_ “overthrow the corrupting system? If 


iored tne 


¥ 





| it so. 


est Carthago! 


of the Right. 


It my engagements will allow, I shall cer- 
tainly will be with you—though I cannot 
now decide. 

You say W. L. Garrison will be present. 
I} wish to say a word of thatman. As a 
inen, he stands first among living men, be- 
cause he has labored most of all in that cause 
which is of most worth to mankind. It is 
not for me to say whether, with equal firm- 
ness and sensibility to the right, he might or 
might not have done more service in the 
great cause. It is enough that with whatever 
talent was loaned him by Deity, with that he 
has zealously at all hazards of all things 
contended for the highest interests of men, 
The day for his appreciatian has not come! 
There is, however, one saying of his tracu- 
cers, and the traducers of those who act with 
hin, which I will notice—That * they have 
set back the cause of emancipation by agi- 
tation.” Nothing is more false. The cause 
of emancipation advances only with agi- 
ation, Let that cease, and. Despotisin is 
complete. ‘The slaveholders have just as 
much intention of yielding up their slaves, 
as the most of the kings of the earth have of 
laying down, for the benefit of the people, 
their sceptres!) How long will, without ag- 
itution, kingdoms last! 

Again, they say the chains of the slave are 
tightened by the fierceness of discussion. Be 


perhaps break! 

Agitation, then, ought not to cease. “Un- 
cle Tom” proves that there is yet vitality in 
it!) Very well written, they say, but then itis 
an exaggeration of the evils of the “ peculiar 
institution.” No human ingenuity can color 
that which allows to be dene all that the hu- 
man heart can conceive of Diabolism! For 
one case of * Legreeism,” PH show you a 


dozen of infinitely exceeding horror! Bat | 
enough. The thing is axiomatic. Delenda 


I am very truly, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
C. M. CLAY. 
C. Donatpson, &c., Committee, X&c., 


<j 
Letrrer From Rev. Joun G. Fer. 


To Christian Donaldson and other friends 
of universal Liberty. 

I have received your kind and special in- 
Vitation to attend the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, to be held in Cincinnati, on the 19th, 
20th, and 21st of April, and take part in its 
proceedings. 

Most gladly would I do so, could I con- 
sistent with other duties. 
knowledge of the proposed convention, I 
had made engagements with other friends of 
humanity, to assist in a series of meetings in 
the interior of this State during the mouth 
of April. 


When a chain gets very tight, it may |, f é 
6 li cial Y The five first with the concurrence of the | 


Previous to any | 


manity require that those meetings he held 
at the earliest period practicable. Should I 
not meet with you, in convention, at the 
time proposed, my absence will not, there- 
fore, be for the want of a common interest in 
the cause of liuman liberty. 

Itrust that when your voices shall elo- 
quently and effective'y plead the cause of the 
poor slave, and graphically depict the ser- 
vilence of the North and wretchedness of 
the South, my voice, feebly it may be, shall 
be raised in the midst of the evil you so 
much deplore. 

By speaking thus, however, I do not in- 
tend to disparage in the least, your labors in 
the free States. .Vo! under God, I believe the 


from the Free North. And that it those who 
have the blessings of liberty and are privile- 
ged to see the evils and horrors of slavery, 
shall fuil to rouse the North to consistent, 
vigorous, and persevering action, then our 
country is lost! 
liberty, peace and prosperity which the 
friends of humanity and righteousness so de- 
voutly pray for. ‘That slavery will not live 
always, I of course believe. Like other 
great sins, it will eventan!ly work out its own 
destruction. But if it shall not ve abolished 
by peaceful means, moral, social, political, 
then it will die as it often has done, amid the 
crash of arms, and the shrieks of the dying, 


May God Almighty avert the calamity. 


fromthe North. ‘Those who are in darkness, 


posed interest (as is the condition of many 


Then, as in the spiritual and physical 
world, life only ean beget life, so those who 
have light must give light. 
| ‘There are, itis true, a few spots in the 


radiate ; but these few spots have been 
lighted and sustained ebicetly by the North. 

The North then must be roused to a 
Christ-like devotion to the interests of oth- 
ers, to generous, vigorous, and persevering 
action. 

Conventions, protracted Mass Conventions 
will be found a powerful means for the ac- 
complishment of thisend. ‘These conven- 
tions will be valuable, not only for the truth 
and argument evolved and spread betore the 
minds of the people, but also for that all pow- 
erful aud lawful enthusiasm inspired by the 
voice and countenance of the living speaker, 
and that courage and strength imparted by 
the presence of the multitude. 

I regard conventions as one of the agen- 
cies, Which God Almighty is now em ploy- 
ins, for the overtierow of that monster tniqt- 
ty, American Slavery. May yours be hon- 
ored as such. And may the God of wisdom, 
righteousness, and mercy, preside in your 
deliberations. JOHN G. PER. 
Glenville, Cabin Creek, P. O., Lewis Co, Ky. 
C. Donaldson, Sarah O. Earnest and others. 





Lerrer From Rev. R. b. Donsins. 
Ipavia, April 8th, 1853. 

Dear Brethern :—Though I cannot be with 
you in body, Lam with you in spirit. I pre- 
sumne you inquire—why not presentin body; 
fanswer. For several reasons. I aim too 
poor—lIam tooold. Born 23rd August, 1773. 
Crippled by a fall from my horse, benumbed 
all over my system, too deaf to hear propo- 
sitions in aConvention. Lam not only wil- 
ling, but desirous you should do anything, 
but everything you can with propriety, that 
will purge the Church of Slavery, relieve the 
poor slave, whether white or black. No 
slaveholder ought to be a chureh member.— 
All our great difficulties now in this Repub- 
lic, are the consequences of our perfidy re- 
specting the Declaration of Indepeudence.— 
Had this Republic adhered firmly and fuith- 
fully to the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, we would now be a happy 
and glorious communiry: and to these prin- 
ciples we must return, or be miserable. ‘The 
Church is the great bulwark of Slavery in 
North America. 
Clirist Jesus the Lord. 

May God be with you, and influence you 
and guide and direet you to whatever shall 
be most for his glory aud the advancement of 
his cause here below. 

ROBERT R. DOBBINS. 

E-xplanation—too poor, to pay passage— 
too old, weak in body and mind. ‘Too deaf, 
| often require those who speak to te to spell 
| the words, can’t distinguish the articulation 
without it. R. b. D. 

—p—- 


Mr Garrison then said, “1 hold in my hand 
a series of resolutions, which I will read.— 





, Business Committee, but the two last i report 
| on my own responsibility : 

Resolved, That the nearest duty is the first 
duty to be faithfully and energetically per- 
formed by abolitionists—that betore expend- 


ing the force of their denunciations upon the | 


slaveholding South, they are bound to grapple 


ment manifests a proscriptive and tyranous 
spirit against the colored man in the State 
where tey live ; and to make its suppression 
their coustaut and immediate concern. 
Resolved, ‘Theveture that the political dis- 
franchisement of the colored citizens of Ohio, 


a dark stain upou the escutcheon of the State, 
and furnishing as it does, a weapon to the 
slavelhiolder to strike down the rising spirit of 
emancipation, should be vigorously denounc- 
edand held up to popular coudemnation until 
it ceases to eXist. 

| Resolved, That anti-slavery is not simply 
an issue with the fugitive slave law, or oppo- 
sition to slavery in the District of Columbia 
avd the Territories, or resistance to the fur- 


movement; but it is a life-giving and a life- 





and uncompromisingly the immediate and 


Appcrently the interests of truth and hu- | 


salvation of this nation must primarily come | 


Lost to those blessings of | 


and our nation’s sun will set in asea of bloud. | 
I repeat it, salvation under God must come | 
| distranchise himself for conscience sakes to | 


blinded by prejudice, falsehood, and sup- | 


iu the South) see not their error and danger. | 


South fom which light and Lope feebly | 


The Church is ashamed of | 


with whatever iu legislation or public senti- , 


being a most unjust and proscriptive act, and | 


ther extension of chattel servitude, or giving | 
' succor or shelter to the fugitive slave, or con- | 
tributing occasionally to the funds of our | 


embracing principle, demanding inflexibly | 


| full recognition of the equal rights of allwho 
| dwell on the American soil, without regard to 
| origin or complexion. ; 

Resolved, That the claims of the slave to 
| freedom admit of no postponement for the 
j Couventence, profit, safety or success of any 
iuSUILUON, Sect, party or enterprise whatever ; 
| but are to be enforced as paramount in sol- 
emmity and importance to all other cousider- 
ations, 

Resolved that the party which is ip alliance 
with slaveholders, ought to be repudiated as 
unworthy ofany countenance or cooperation ; 
and the Church or sect which gives the right 
hand of Christian fellowship to those who 
claim and hold property in iiuman flesi, 
ought to be abandoned as an anti-Christian 
body, in order to be true to freedom. 

Resolved, That the government which is 
fashioned and moulded by the slave power ; 
that the constitution which grants aid and pro- 
teclion, and gives unusual prerogatives to the 
holders and breeders of slaves, that the Union 
which was furmed and is maintained only by 
immolating one-sixth portion of the people 
of the iand on the altar of slavery, ought to 
be excommumeated at whatever hazard, cost 
or opprobrium by every one claiming to be 
| the friend, representative or advocate of the 
stave. 

Resolved, That the vital and all-eonquering 
motto of the auti-slavery movement, is * no 
union with slaveholders, religiously or politi- 
| cally,” amd theretore by a stern moral neces- 
sity, every consistent abolitionistis forced to 





take his position outside of the present gov- 
| ernment, and to call for the mstution of anew 
government, wherein shall be 
ueither slaveholders nor slaves as among lu- 
man eXistences, 


In advocating these resolutions, Mr. Gar- 
rison remarked, in substance: The anti-sla- 
very cause is one, and imposes the same 
| obligations on us all. 


We should see to it 
that not for our own convenicnce or profit 
we compromise the rights of the slave.— 
Abolitionists have forsaken the parties and 
churches they loved for the slave. It 
cost them a struggle todo it. But they have 
done it, and now I believe we stand before 
the citadel of slavery, aud it must be carried 


has 





or all is lost; aud that citadel is tie Consti- 
tution and the Union, and the same necessity 
that separated me from my chureh and party 
bears upon me in regard to these. 
slavery Church cannot be supported without 
guilt, and so of a pro-slavery party; and I 
think we must not stop here, but come out 
of the government too, or 
words. 


A pro- 


eat our own 
I say the Constitution is a pro-slav- 
ery instrument, and that the Union is ce- 
rented with the blood of the slave, and I 
cannot uphold it. I know there is a diffur- 
ence of opinion about this. 
But how is the issue inet? It is said in 
justification of voting and a coutinuance in 
the government, That the Preamble to the 
Constitution, proves it inco:mpatible with 


slavery. 


blessings of liberty. 





That 
was any understanding to that effect, they 
did not get it into the instrument, and there- 
fore itis not binding. ‘That the South has 
broken the bond, and therefore we may do 
the same. That the Constitution is to be 
coustrued as each understaads it, and the 
objector so understands it as to relieve his 
conscience. That the Compromises were 
not intended to be permanent, for the fram- 
ers expected slavery would die. ‘That as 
Gerrit Smith says, the Constitution was and 
is designed to be Anti-Slavery, and so slav- 
ery is unconstitutional every where, and 
| Congress has the right to abolish it. That 
it provides for its own amendment, and it is 
not pro-slavery to vote to do it. ‘That the 
| preservation of the Union is of more 
| portance than the abolition of slavery.— 
That if we wait for a perfect government 
before we act in it we shall till the 
crack of doom, and we must do the best we 
can now. That there is no power for dis- 
solution, and we must stay in the govern- 
That, 
finally, it will be far easier to persuade the 
people to abolish slavery, than the govern- 
ment. 


the return of fugitive slaves. if there 





ini- 


wait 





ment and right it as fast as we can. 


formed to establish justice and secure the | 
That there is no Fugi- | 
tive clause, nothing that requires or allows | 








recogniz rf | 





It shows that the instrument w as | 


| 
| 





. 
° 


| 





| I believe these cover the whole ground of | 


objection to my position. Jn undertaking to 
settle this matter, we must take ficts, with- 

Mr. 
Smith says the Constitution is Anti-Slavery. 
ard to 


out denying, shuffling or dodging them. 


What are the historical facts with re 
‘its adoption? There 
slaves, and 12 out of the 13 


were then 


Stutes were 
slaveholding. Mr. Smith says men owning 
staves came together in Convention, aud 
without discussion or agitation adopted an 
instrument which took siave from 
them! Cana statement be more wild ?7— 
Why did not the slaves go 
adoption of the Constitution ? 
thought of it. 
increasing. 
and they did not bring a single slave to en- 
joy its benefits. 

Did or did not the framers of the Consti- 

me 


tution stipulate that the Slaveholders should 
have a three fifths representation for their 


every 
after the 
No 


The price of slaves went on 


free 


one 


} 
} 


760,000 


Its framers were slaveholders, | 


comprotnises with slavery ? 


eternal overthrow of the slave system, and a, s!aves? The fact is, as soon as it was ad ‘p- } 


ted, a census was taken and three-fiilis of 
the slave population was taken as the basis 
of representation, ‘This would have been 
absurd and impossible, if such a contract 
intact to 


had not been made. It remains 


the present time—-the worst compact ever | 


entered into since the sun began to rise.— 
The nation has decided by it acts for 60 
years that it is in the bond. 

Will any one say le believes there never 
Was a contract made with the slave power, 
for the continuance of the slave trade toi 
twenty years? In regard to fugitives, ecun 
any one stand up and say that our fathers 
did not bargain for their return + 
say Uiat there are no slaves in the world, as 
weil as to say this. ‘They agreed too, that in- 


surrection of the slaves should be put down, 


and all these things except the foreign slave | 


trade remain in the Constitution ull now. I 
admit the word slave and slave holder are 
not in the instrument, but this is not a con- 
flict of verbal eviticism. The calamity is 
For 


you have the naked devil before you, you 


that the words are not there. when 


' 
‘ 


~ 


are in po danger. He is dangerous o1 


when he wraps himself in the garb of nn 


angel of light. 


ish bargains they actin seeret. Now they 


eal! slavery a patriarchal or peculiar institu- 
tion, bat who thinks they don’t mean slavery? 
Mr. Smith grants that the foreign shave thede 


Lut T defy 


is recognized in the constitution, 


him to prove it on his own erotiud. Ir only 


speaks of the migration or importation of 
persons. 


length of time, that slave holders Lave rep- 


resentatives on the floors of Congress, and | 


fugitives have been hunted if slavery is net 
recognized, 

Laflirm the Constitution to be a covenant 
with death and an agreement with heils that 
in the language of the prophet, “We have 


J 


made lies our refuge.” Por more than sixty 


years all public bedies have agreed in con- | 


struing this instrument in the same manner. 
Did not Washington, Tienry, Madison, end 
all the fathers understand the Constitution 
To make it anti-slavery you 
must accuse them of this folly. I not 
disposed to say anything harshly of them 
unnecessarily, Dut Psay they acted wickedly 
The 


ment was that! the Union was net formed, 


they adopted ? 
ain 


in compromising with slavery. 


the colonies would fall a prey to Mayland, 


This argument was powerful—plausible, and | 


I will admit, fur the argument’s sake, that 
What 
what right has one man fo sacrifice another 
What right had our fath- 
ers to immolate the rights of others, to se- 


such a result was Certain. 


to save himself ? 


curve thelrown 2?) It 


It seems to me thatif the meaning of the | 


Constitution is not settled, nuthing is setited, 


Jo you Free Soijlers go for an amendment 


of the Constitution—for striking out the ! 


You 


inscribed it on your banners, and 


have not 


until vou 
lo, Lhold y he bond. Mr. Simith is 
ao, Photd vou to the bond. Mir Sunith os 


going to Congress. He will be a rara avis 
there, 


eminently pirates, and he takes his seat 


among pre-eminent pirates, to promote the | 


{ would not dictate to 
him, but it seems to me his first duty will be 


blessings of liberty. 


to move for the expulsion of twenty-five 
nembers of Congress as interlopers, 1 hope 
That 


They will have live- 


' 
he will attend to that part of his duty. 
will do to begin with. 
ly times. Another thing—an anti-slavery 
construction of the constitution would bring a 
Such a definition would be a de- 
If Free Soilers had a 
majority in Congress, and should proceed on 


dissolution. 
claration of civil war. 


tis construction, the South would arm as a 
than, 

It is a bloody construction ; ours is a peace- 
ful one; we acknowledge the bond, and we 


have this alternative, to swear to support it 


But you support it as you 
understand it; that is a game two cau play 


or stand outside. 
at. Carry it out and your constitution isa 
nose of wax. 


power, he will understand it as hic pleases. 


Aside from the constitution, we have no un- | 


ion, and when [ speak of dissolutions, L mean | 


a Withdrawal from the coustitution, and a re- 


: | 
fusal to act under it. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The evening was devoted principally to a 
} 


discussion of the position and claims of the 


The 


speakers were three in number and all col- 


mtaufes. 


colored people of the Free 
ored men. ‘They acquitted themselves in a 
manner that would have been hirhty eredit. 
able to any class of men under any circum- 
stances. They were Mr. John J. Guines, of 
Cincinnati, Mr. C. L. Remond, of Salem, 
Muass., and Mr. J. Langston, of Oberlin. The 
speeches of the last two gentlemen we are 


potable at this time even to sketch, as we 
took notes at the time. Mr. Gaines’ 
speech we will publish next week. A few 
remarks were also made by Mrs. P. M. R. | 
Parker, of New Richmond. ! 


no 


I could | 


’ : ; 
. ' Tot 95), 
When oien enter into devil- | 


Hlow came it to pass for all this} 


epoergre | 
arp | 


then— | 


is high-handed villainy, | 


He says that slave holders are pre- | 


| 
| 


If the slaveholder can get the | 


THIRD DAY—MORNING, 
Conven'ion met at 9 o'clock, and the rea- 
olutions of Wednesday were called up. 
Mr. Amos Moore addressed the meeting in 
favor of the Union, Constitution and the 
The gentleman ad- 


| Compronises thereof, 
{ mutted these conprom'ses were wrong, yet 
observed that the Convention could do no 
other than adept them, and he would have 
voted tor them hed he been a member there- 


of. He condemned with much severity the 


course of remark of some of the speakers 
who bad impugned the character of Wash- 
The speaker 
avowed that he lad born the remarks yester- 
had left the 
| lle was 
| followed by Mr. C. L. Remond ina few caus- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

fs . 

| ington and his compatriots, 
| 


fdayas longas he could, and 


meeting in Consequence of them. 
tie remarks. ‘The first tive resolutions were 
then 
took the floor in’ continuation ot his argu- 


lunanimously adopted. Mr. Garrison 
, nent, in support of the two last resolutions 
Ile re- 
/marked: Sir, you were right in your pre- 


of the series now before the house. 


| hontnary remarks. Antisiavery is not sen- 
| sitive and cowardly, but brave, bold, and free, 
| and invites the most serrching serutiny of its 
j Principles and its measures, Tdo not ack- 


j howledse aman as an abolitionist who is a- 


traid of diseussion. Sand the Apostle in the 
face of opposition “we are always confident.” 
‘They bad 


Wien we 


And why should they mot be ? 
God uy 


try lo pula question from us we have occa- 


: 
truth and on thei side, 


| sion to ash Ourselves seriously “do we love 
Or 


j are we in ihe condition of these of old who 


| treth 2? Are we afraid of progress ? 


| exclaimed “old things are passing away.”— 


| in passing through the different stages of our 


cause itis done step by step. And eventual- 
! 
at 


no step. 


| 
| ly we come to the Jast, an we refuse to 
| take this, We It we 
_conipromise With Slavery anywhere we con 


have taken 


jnever abolish it. The question before us 
| How is “ean ou abolitionist spear ty support 
of the U.S. or vote for 


answer we 


the Constitution 


another to do ait) for bien? da 


Intist go to tie instrament and examine into 


the conditions it imposes upon us, and see if 
we can carry out its provisions without con 
senting with thieves and striking bands with 

I am addressing abolitionists 
|} who have given evidence of the correctuess 


the advances and the 





adulterers, 


of their purpose by 


sacrifices they have made. Mf you do not oe- 
cupy the highest possible posiion upon the 
sl.uvery itis because you have 


By 


question of 
hot yet exainined and understood it. 


the adoption of the five first resolutions 


'thously, which assert 


} 

! 

| 

febewe you lave just consented to unani- 
| the propriety and ne- 
| 


; See ‘ 
for abalittonists fo come out of and 
be separated from: all parties and seets whieh 
ae Seite 

promise with slavers 


cou yy jou have com- 


ptnitted yourselves to the principle which de- 
hands your separation from a pro-slavery 
tf Jesus said “if 


mother, wife or children, houses 


ceveruien any one love 


father anal 


or lands more than le loves me, he is not 
lisshit 
! . . ee 

give up father or mother, or friends and sub- 


fiith in God. On 


i worthy of me.” Tt is uo matter to 


stance; to do so requires 


, our day it is taken for granted there is no 
cross to be born. One ix looked upon asa 


! 


, madman whe tebes up bis cross and mani- 


, ° ¢ . 
| fests his love to God by his love for mau.— 

We have Scribes and Pharisees now, and 
j more hardencd opposers to the teachings of 
ltreth than ever the Jewish nation exhibited. 


You ask 


ithe Uniou 2 


where shall we be i we dissolve 
That 
| the true one before 
' 


} peet 
Law ? 


Is Hot the are 


juestion, bust 


how shall we @x- 


ts Is. 


to prosner hy the viol ition of God's 
You do not 
fies the’meanus. Tiat is the Jesuit’s doctrine: 
Aman inay wot lie a litte tor the sake of 


ice r 
+4) “ s rre: ‘ 
auecting a great good, 


believe the end saneti- 


It isan absurdity to 
expect good to result trom the violation of 
God’s Law. 


} 
} 
| 


Many temptations are held out 
in this COMpromising world, to bargain fora 
| considerable good, at the cost of a little evil, 


Wien To can be charitable without crime, I 


(am willing and desirous to be so; but when 
you usk me to nilow yo ito Sit a little that 


} good mev come of at, Peannot agree to it. 


of the twelve 


I} need not recapitulate all 
positions [alluded to yesterday as those gen- 


erally assumed by our votiog friends tn sup- 


port of thor political course. Those and 
stronger pv ris tpis, ] H robably be stated by 
themselves. “The olyect before us is not to 


recriminate or abuse, but to inquire into 
facts and iespousiinines. But conceeding as 
you have already done that it is our duty to 
leave party and sect which upholds slavery, 
it follows logieaily and unavoidably that as 
the goverbiuent which upholds slavery is 
equally accursed, we are bound to come out 


of that also. ‘This brings us to the question 


|*Is the government of the United States 


pro-slavery =” J argue it, uuderstand me, as 
an abolitwuist, and not as a non-resistant 
The question of the rightfulness of human 


| governments is a wholly extraneous one with 


which we have nothing to do on thie plat- 
form. We inay not plead our enti-slavesy 


oo, —S ~ — eo re. 


Saw 
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action in church or in party, in excuse for not | position? 1 have not heard it. Remember, 
meeting the responsibility of this question of | I repeat, in our efforts to get it amended we 
slavery upheld by our government, Itis like | must swear to support it as it is till the amend- 
the case of the young man who came to Je- | ment is effected and this we cannotdo, We 
sus and inquired what he should do to be | are in the midst of a revolution, bloodless it 
saved? To this was replied “ Thou knowest | is true, but nevertheless a revolution of the 
the commandments; keep them.” Joyfully government. We must stand outside of it to 
he responded, “ This have I done from my ' effect our object. This is no terrible doom; 
youth up.” * Then go sell all that thou hast, | a vast portion of the people are already out- 
then come and follow me.” Many are pre- | side of it, All the women are already there, 
pared to go so far as to keep the command- and Iam not afraid to be where they are. 
ments in church or party, but when it comes | One man cannot be a revolution, but he can 
to sacrifice the great possession of a vote, they begin it. A few cannot effect it, but they 




























































go away sorrowful and cannot do it, 
In reply to the position of Gerrit Smith, a 
man whom I honor and venerate for his noble 


labors in behalf of humanity, that the Con- | 


stitution is anti-slavery and designed by its 
powers so to be, | showed you that twelve of 
the thirteen States which originally adopted 
it were slaveholding States,—that no agita- 





| can put causes into operation which will ac- 
) complish it, 
| Slaveholders confidently declare that when 
| ever the Union is dissolved Slavery must be 
overthrown, When will we learn from our 
| opponents ? 

With this Union I seeno hope. The doc- 
trines of the North are all slaveholders ask. 


tion of the subject was had to prepare the | They hold the Union'paramount except when 


: 
public mind for so great a change, how then | 


could it possibly happen that au anti-slavery 
Constitution should be adopted ? 


What in- | ways. 


Slavery is in question. Slavery is with them 
number one, Slavery first and Slavery al- 
You are walking with such a people, 


fluence existed to so stultify the slaveholder as | desire union with them and yet dare not go 
to induce him to do actually what was ex- | goto the South and be a man without being 


actly contrary to his intention ? 
fur sixty years alter its adoption no cne ap- 

peared until in these latter days to assert that | 
such was the practice. ‘The people, the | 


Executive, the Supreme Court; 


Congress, the 


all coincided in the one opinion and the one 
action under it, and which still continues to 
be the opinion and the action of the great 
mass. Washington, Jefferson, 
Wythe, Henry, and all the rest who engaged 
in passing the instrument, must be presunied | 


Madison, 


to have understood what it was intended to 
mean. 
“who can. 


Swallow the contrary opinion those 
I cannot, 

Our fathers agreed the slave trade should 
continue for twenty years, and that our flag 
should protect it against the world for that 
period. 
become obsolete. 
remember it when examining the anti-slavery 


This provision of itis said to have 
True, bat itis useful to 





pretensions of the instrument, and especially 
in view of the construction desired by some 
to be given to the language of the fugitive 
elave clause. 
in the government and support the constitu- 

He who | 


But some say they only stay 





tion with a view to its ameudment. 


swears to support it is bound by it till it is 
amended. Now how can Las an abolitionist | 
agree that a slave owner may lave politica! 
power in proportion to the number of slaves 
he steals? Hlow can I as an anti-slavery 
inan swear by my representative that there 


shall be no tvot of soil under the constitution 
from which the fugitive slave may not be re- 
claimed ? 
and IJ never will consent to any of the slave 
clauses. It is only the overwheluing power 
6f the north which keeps the slave in his 
chains. I will never consent to be a party in 
this guilt. 

In respect to the consequences of doing 
sight I have no concern, If we suffer with 
Christ we shall reign with him. We want 
something of the old apostolic spirit and the 
spirit of Jesus Clirist, and then we shall be 
able to serve the world like those who have 
gone before us. 


I must serve either God or Belial, 





} 
Isaid of the Free Soil party that they stand | 
on the same platform with the other parties, 
in respect to the Constiiution. 
to amend it, they ouglit to say so. 
like to see their banner fang ont, aud inseri- 
bed on it “down with the 


If they meau 
1 would 


cornprotmises.” 


void.” “ Tiat is true. 
the individual to decide what is right.” 


The right exists in 

But | 
nothing is to be gained by reiterating this; it | 
does not touch the wrong. We are talking | 
about a solemn compact. You say you must | 


What do you mean by | 
| 


have a government. 


| 
And again, 


| 
Some will say, “ Law which is iminoral is 


shortened ahead. ‘There is no Union for you 
We are all outlaws unless we belie our prin- 
ciples. We ought not to deceive ourselves 
into the belief that any Union exists, or iu 
any right seuse has ever existed. Slavery 
has has been and is omuipotent, omniscient, 
aud omnipresent ever since the Union so 
called was formed. 

Of those who argue that we ought to stay 
in the’government to reform it, lask, why do 
you not all go back to the old Romish church 
and stay in and reform her? >We demand of 
the Free Soiler that on his own principles he 
must come out of the government just as he 
demands of the Whig or Democrat that he 
must come out of his party, Seven years 
ago when Mr. Giddings met us in a noble 
and loving spirit, in large conventions in 
Olio, we asked him about the compromises 
in the Constitution and he admitted they 
were there, and when we asked him how he 
could swear to support them, he answered 
that he was trying in his place in Congress 
to do what he could against slavery and to 
amend the Constitution, and he should lose 
his influence by abandoning his position. 
We replied to him, come out for conscience’ 
sake and for the slave’s sake, and you will do 
them more good in six months than you can 
now do in twenty years. We are not to be 
concerned about consequences or influence. 
Who was it made himself of no reputation 
that he might do good? This characteristic 
of Jesus has always had my deepest admira- 
tion and homage. Where ever we find most 
abolitionists who have come out of the Con- 
stitution we find most Free Soil voters. This 
proves that their influence is not lost but 
magnified. One thing is certain; there can 
be no concord between Christ and Belial. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr E. Hamlin, of Columbus said, I believe 
we can honestly and eginlessly support the 
Constitution and Union of these states. ‘To 
abandon the Constitution and dissolve the 
Union would be the slave’s greatest calamity. 


| No hurman institution, party or sect, will abol- 


ish slavery. It must be done by a principle, 


| —the great principle of human brotherhood. 


Mr. Garrison says that no man can support 


that government without committing sin, and 


| that We may not commit the least sin, be the 


consequences be what they may. I agree 


with him in this principle. But I make this 


‘ distinction—there is a different rule applying 


io doing wrong myself, and preventing others 
from doing wrong. IT must not steal, but it 
does not -follow that [am bound, in all gir- 
cumstances, to prevent others from stealing. 
1 have uo right to return a fugitive slave, but 


un? Isit thatevery man in Congress or the | whether I stall by force prevent another man, 


Executive or the Judiciary is to decide every | 
question by his own theory m regard to right | 
and ‘wrong irrespective of constitutional pro- | ine © 


is unother question. 


Our friend tells us that it is a sin to support 
onstitation, because it gives politicai 


visions? It is to prevent oppression and | power to the slaveholders for their slaves. 1 


tion is provided and the officers sworn to 


accept it as their guide and authority. 


and duties of the people and of the States, 
the duties of their representatives nud agents, 
&c. 
provisions to which he cannot consent, ean- 
not come into office. “The majority says they 
ore all right and what they desire. 


writers uniformly teach that the wrong pro- 


Legal 


visions of government can only be corrected 
by the power whicli created them. 
The Jud 


ire 


laws exist they must be obeved. e 
may resign his office rather than administer 
an unjust law, but that is his only remedy. 
it, | say in all 


He cannot alter or amend 


deference to the character of Gerrit Saiith, | 


that his position in respect to the government 
is exactly the position of the autocrat. It 
gives the law-making power into the keep- 
ing of its ministers without let or hindrance 
fiom the will of the people. 

Suppose the Constitution of your country 
was all you could desire in every particular, 
save one urticle which should declare there 
should be no recognition of the oue true God 
and of Jesus Chirist, but that all the inhabit- 
ants should devote themselves to the worship 
of Juggernaut. You are professing Chris- 
tians, could you participate in such a govern- 
ment as that ? 

Tam told that Free Soilers assume that 
the Constitution is av anti-slavery instrument, 


|} put them there ? 


| That clause does not pledge you or me to 
tf bl ‘ . ° ° . 
Phe man who Snys there is sinin these | 


Woiilst | 


tyranny by those in power, that the coustitu- | 
j mea sinner because I support that Constitu- 

| 
It 
states the objects of legislation—the rights | 


grant that it does, but I deny that it makes 
tiou. Lie says twenty-five members are in 
Congiess as representatives for slaves. Did 
No, I did not act at all. 
increase slave property. | lave nothing to 
it. 
| shoula rise, the people would be bound to put 


do with Again, he says, if the slaves 
i them down, under the clause which provides 
] 

| for the suppression of domestic violence or 


insurrection, and therefore it is sinful to sup- 


port it, FP acmit the Constitution requires 
j that. No government could éxist without 


The 
to apply to the slave specially. 


clause was not intended 
But it is 
asked, if we are required to put down the 


such power, 


, slaves under this general clause, are we not 
| participators in the wrong of slavery? In 
ny Opinion, if there should be an insurree- 
tion, the quicker it is put down, the better 
| for the slaves, and for all. I was sorry to 
lear my friend say, if the Uuion were dis- 
j solved the slaves would be free. 1 deny it. 
| ‘The slaves are only three millions—the whites 
jsixorseven. I know the slaves have physi- 
| cal power and courage, but they have not in- 
telligence and the munitions of war. The 
|whites have. Were the slaves five times 
| their present nutnber, they could not tree 
themselves. An insurrection would be their 
extermination. 
But has not the slave arightto rise? And 
is it not wrong to put them down? That 









and am asked by this note handed to me to | depends upon circumstances—upon the pros- 
’ | 
prove it pot. When have they assumed that | pect of success. The day asay come when 








through the assistance of foreign powers | 
They might then | 


they might he successful. 
rise, and we could then abolish slavery by 
the Constitution in the same manner that we 
would take property for the public good. An- 
other clause is that referring to persons held 
to service and labor. J admit this covers fu- 
gitive slaves as well as those bound out as 
apprentices ; but does it require me or you 
to send them back ? If it does, I] will tram- 
ple it under my feet. Letussee. Recollect, 
if the master lets his slave come he cannot 
take him back. It is only when he escapes 
from bis master that no law in the free States 
shall discharge him from service. Now, we 
do nothing here—we are not called upon to 
actat all; but it says he shall be delivered 
up, and if he is to be delivered up, you are 
bound to doit. Let us remember, friends, 
we must take the words in a legal sense. 
Now look at it. The Convention that framed 
the Constitution refused to recognize prop- 
erty inman. The States did recognize it. 
But the the new government formed by their 
Union refused to recognize it. But if they 
agreed to send back slaves to their masters, 
it was a recognition of the property of the 
master in the man. They left the question 
with the laws of the States, neither recog- 


nizing or refusing to recognize, but left it 


where it was. The Constitution says to the 
States: You may regard wen as property if 
you will; I will not do it, but will not pre_ 
vent you. I will not send back your slaves, 
bor assist you, but they shall be left as other 
property. 

Suppose a horse escapes from Kentucky 
into Ohio, The owner comes and proves 


his horse, and tells you to catch him and de- | 


liver him up, but you tell him to eatch the 
horse himself. The law says, as the’Consti- 
tution does, that such property shall be de- 
livered up. All that is required is that I do 
not prevent the master. So I say to him, 
catch your slave if you can. If he 
out your brains itis none of my business. 
We have agreed not to use force to hinder 
the master, that is all. This clause comes 
the nearest to involving us in the sin of sla- 
very. Construe it as you construe other 
laws, and you must understand it that we 
must make no law to prevent the master 


from taking his slave. You may help the 


beats | 





slave, only when the master comes you shall | 


not knock him down. Pew negroes would 
be taken if this course was followed, But 
it is said we agreed notto stop the slave trade 
fur twenty years. Suppose we did. I aim 
not going to tear down the Constitution be- 
One 
would think from the remarks which have 
been made, that there is nothing good in the 
Constitution. 


cause it once had a wrong thing in it. 


I admit there are clauses, the 
effect of which may be to prolang slavery. 
There are other clauses which are directly 
anti-slavery,—especially that one which pro- 
vides that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of 
law. And there is net a clause which re- 
quires me to do anything which will tend to 
prolong slavery. 


We are commanded to “hold fast to that 
which is good.” There is good in the Con- 
stitution. Were the Union dissolved, we 


| 
' 





could not help our brothers John G. Fee and | 


C. M. Clay, or the millions of non-slavehold- 
ers. We could have no 
South. 
speech, and of the press, and where these 


influence in the 


exist the days of oppression are numbered. 
these are guarantied to us by this blessed 
Constitution we are called upon to overthrow, 
upon the South by these at all. My friend 
will say there is none of this freedom in the 
South. It is true it is curtailed to some ex- 
tent, but there are more anti-slavery papers 
circulated in the South than we know of; 
but dissolve the Union and net a paper could 
go there. 
Yo us by our glorious Constitution, and as 
long as we have them I have hope for the 


I glory in these privileges, guar- 


slave. 

Mr. Blackwell of Cincinnatti, said, IT be- 
lieve the Constitution is an Anti-Slavery 
document. I do not think Mr. Garrison has 
applied the right test in determining its 
meaning. The General Government is as- 
suined to be an omnipotent government, 
whereas the Constitution expressly declares 
it to be limited. Slavery has grown under 
the Constitution; but it is not because of the 
Constitution, but the want of anti-slavery 
sentiment. We do not want a change of 
Constitution to abolish slavery, but a change 
of sentiment. The Constitution is plastic in 
the hands of slavery or anti-siavery. Noone 
doubts that the general objects of the Con- 
stitution as expressed in the preamble, are 
Anti-Slavery. 
look at the evident intention of its adoption, 


In interpreting it we are to 
as thus expressed. Strict construction is the 
order of the day, and everything that does 
not clearly favor slavery, must be otherwise 
Now look at the supposed pro- 
First, the clause providiag 


interpreted, 
slavery clauses. 
for a three fililis representation for slaves. I 
am willing to admit its inexpedieucy, but if 
slavery were abolished, Southern represen- 
tation would be increased. Slavery and the 
slave trade existed at the formation of the 
Constitution, and it is not responsible for 
them. There are guarantees in it wholly 
incompatible with slavery. Guarentees of 
liberty. Among these are the rights of free 
speech, a free press. The right to assemble 
peaceably for the redress of grievances, the 
right to bear arms and the right of jury trial. 


We have freedom of worship, of | 


We have laws contravening these, but it 
is onaccount of defective public sentiment. 
When the Constitution was formed twelve 
| out of thirteen were slave States; the slave 
' slave trade existed; each State might pursue 
_ it as it pleased, and we gained by the Consti- 
/ tution its probibition after twenty years, 
_ Was that nothing? [I might enlarge on it, 
_and show that it was a great thing to Anti- 
| Slavery. Without it we would now have 
twenty millions of slaves instead of three. 
Again, as to putting down insurrections or 
suppressing domestic violence. ‘This is a 
glorious provision. J. Q. Adams, whose 


words should have unusual weight, said that | 


when requisition was made by a State on the 
Geueral Government for the above purpose, 
the first thing for the government to do is to 
put the State under martial law, thus super- 
seding the State by United States authority. 
Then it may inquire into the nature of this 
violence. Domestic violence is the usurpa- 
tion of the rights of one man by another. 
Slavery is domestic violence. Of all force 
that is the greatest. It consigns one man to 
the possession of another as property. Un- 
der this provision therefore the government 
way abolish it. 

‘There are two other clauses which 1 will 
speak of in connection; those referring to 
persons held to service, and securing to the 
citizens of each State all the privileges and 
immunities of the citizens of the several 
States. Interpret one by the other, It has 
been decided that there is no power to en- 
force the latter in favor of the colored citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, who are enslaved by 
Louisiana and South Carolina. Massachu- 
setts has tried to sue the question in the 
courts, but it has been found there is no pow- 
er in the government to enforce this contract 
between the States. So with the fugitive 
clause. ‘The Constitution is becoming more 
and more strictly construed, and soon the 
whole interpretation of these clauses, with 
their action under them, will be left entirely 
tothe States themselves. 


We are notresponsible for the contracts 
of men dead and gone. They refused to in- 
corporate the name of slave in the Constitu- 
tion, though they were slaveholders. Inter- 
pret the Constitution, and we have no return 
of fugitives, and no slavery after an insurrec- 
tion; we have power to keep slavery out of 
tlie territories, to abolish the slave trade be- 
tween the States, and secure to every man 
the right to life, liberty and property. What 
tore can we ask ? 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Lewis said, this is the last meeting of 

onr Convention. Your humble servant las 


tried to do his best, and be impartial to all | 


who desired to speak. .All could not speak, 
and it was due our stranger friend [Mr. Gar- 


rison] that he should have a full and fair | 


hearing, and that those who wished to reply 
should have the opportunity. Now, I want 
to occupy a few moments in defining my po- 
sition. I would not occupy any time were it 
not that [may be assailed, and through me 
my friends and those interests I deem impor- 
tant. Doubts were expressed whether I 
would be willing to attend this Convention if 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison were invited. Now I 


want it understood that my feelings were | 


hurt by the hint. I have always been in fa- 
vor of free discussion. When I have enga- 
ged in the advocacy of Temperance, Free 


| Schools, or Abolition, I have always invited 


Messrs. 


issolve » Uni fe cannot operate | : ; 
dissolve the Union, and we cannot operat ‘and Rice, Campbeil and Purcell, 1 





1a word about these matters. 


it. As evidence that] am in favor of it, 1 
will mention that at the discussions between 
Campbell! and Owen, Blanchard 
was 


present, and tried to keep order and 
do justice to all. I love freedom of 
debate. Let no one think I lower my Chris- 


tianity by entering into convention with that 
man who has done more for liberty and right 
than hundreds of those who denounce him 
as infidel. Youknow I do not endorse him 


in all things; but in many I do, especially | 


o 


when he speaks of slavery. When he paints | 
its horrors and sinfulness most strongly, [| 


tell him the half is not told. Though we 
differ on some things, we agree on this. 

But we differ, and I take the stand to say } 
First, about | 
Christianity. Ithink that here there is more 
difference in words between us than in fact. 
As Isaid before, if the words of the com- 
meptators who have made the Bible sustain | 
slavery, are to be taken as the Bible, } will | 
go as far as any against it. ‘That the chur-, 
ches have done wrong] admit, and it has | 
been a part of my duty to stand up against | 
these wrongs. When I wasa boy I attached | 
myself to a religious body, and to some ex- 
tent have since remained a member of that | 
body, censuring and exposing what I deem- 
ed wrong in it, and I believe the good done , 
by that church greatly overbalances the evil 
done by her leaders. As to the Bible, its 
truths existed before it, but the Bible is the 
revelation of those truths. Take it away, and | 
many of them would never have been known 
tous. I revere the Bible; give it, I say— 
send it on the wings of the wind—!et every | 


down-trodden slave read it, and lus soul will 
grow too large for his chains, and siavery | 
will cease. [Great applause.}] Shall I hesi- 
tate to say this, when I look upon that man, 
[Dr. Brisbane] who, under the inspiration of | 
that word, was taught to liberate his slaves 

and flee from the land of his fathers? Shall. 


I hesitate about the value of the church, im- | 





' cease ; but since that, agitation has been great- 
' er than ever. 


| seventy papers devoted exclusively to anti-sla- 


_ @ sign of progress! 


L. 8 


~ 





ee) 


ples of liberty, and made a light, set as it | no quarrel with men but with principles. Y 

were, on a hill. No; and I tell you, my per- | gentlemen and ladies have the kee: 

sonal and political friends, whoever you are, | precious principles in your h«: 1s 

I owe all ] have and am to the Bible and its | Other people. You and such as 

sacred teachings. [Applause.] I have not, “estinies of your country and ¢)) 

a word of apology for what churches have | °Ve" the preface to the history 

said or men have done. has been written. <A glorious bjs 
Now, about the Constitution. written if you will do your duty 





’ 


I shall 


merely state my views. [ think, if we look , 9!! Some portion of the respons:\!.'5 
at the circumstances under which the Con- | You can do something in creatins «. - 


-and the right kind of feeling. \W 
with the kindest feelings. 
bind us together continue. 


stitution was formed, we shall come to a just 
_conclusion. Previously, the States, or Colo- 
nies, were all independent of each other, and 


€ Separate 
Let the bands Which 


Let us agree 


| they came together and formed a compact by | ben on tid aki ; val 
| which they can act together for certain pur- | ae ne ee Oe te a 
| poses. | nothing else, we can pray to God kneeling on 

My friend read from the opinions ot Eng- | his green earth. Be not discouraged, there is 


lish Courts to prove his position, but you | 
must remember that rules of Court settling 
; Parliamentary law, are to be considered only 
| as they are related to our law. In England, 
the King, Lords, and Commons are the su- 
preme power ; here it is the people. I look 
upon it to-night. When you send men to 
, Congress, you only send them to write your 
| decree. Congress has no original power.— 
what a glorious land we live iu afterall. Oh, 
tell me not we will resolve it into chaos, and 
see what we can make of its ruins. 

Before the Constitution was formed, Con- 
gress had no power to interfere with slavery 
by legislation. Everything in it granting 
that power is so much gained. The power 
tu abolish the slave trade after 20 years was 
of this sort; and the very day Congress 
came into possession of this power it exer- 
cised it. The three-fifths clause is another. 

The South contended for a full represen- 
tation of her slaves as persons. The North 
said no, for you regard them as property ; 
and when it wag reduced to three-fitihs, it 
was considered so much gain as discourage- | 
We must not send our fa- 


a harvest time coming, and when it comes and 
you shout the harvest home, will you not be 
glad you have a sheaf under your arm. 
applause. } 

Let us go to our several fields of labor. I 
have vowed before high Heaven, that while [ 
| can walk, I will go over the earth lifting 
voice for Liberty. 


Great 





up my 
We do not toil in yain.— 
| This Socicty toils not in vain. Hundreds have 
been warmed by our garments, and Sped on 
their way to freedom. When we Separate, our 
toil shall not cease. We have drawn the sword, 
and thrown away the scabbard, and are deter- 
mined to fight on and ever. But we now go to 
other fields of toil; there remains but a word 
to be spoken, but it is hard to reach it—the 
Convention is adjourned. 
mendous cheering. } 


Farewell. (Tre- 


Resolutions were adopted thanking the chair- 
man for the able and impartial manner in which 





he had discharged his duties, and the Ladies 





ment to slavery. who had cailed and sustained the convention, 

9 ‘> ite yas Tey 7 . ¥ . . . 
pv adage oe ~— L to egg aa — and also to the speakers from adjoining states, 
did not always do just right, wey did What) who had aided in its deliberations. After 
they thought best. Slavery has been extend- whisk the iaunense ensemble a 

e e se assembly 1) 

ed and will be further extended, if you allow, © assembly dispersed. 
not because of the Constitution, but in viola- eis —_ * 
tion of it. Men commit all sorts of crime Treasurer's Report for April. 
In spite of the Constitution. Now about the — 
fugitive law, a law worse than Nicholas of | B. S. Jones, $5,00 
Russia would dare enact. We must not say | J. E. Jones, 5,00 
we will take a law according to the intention | 1). 1], Hise & Wife, 10,00 
of the Jegislator. Courts are not bound, ex- | ,,, ‘ 

i : stunteaesap hie : | Thomas Donaldson, 25,00 
cept asthe plain and express words of the law | a2 ‘ 
declare. Construe this law by legal rules, William Kirk, 0,00 
and you cannot make it mean fugitive slaves. J. McMILLAN, Treascnen. 


Such rules require a construction in favor of --—- — 
right and against wrong. We are to pre- ANNUAL MEETING 
sume nothing as to the intention. on Gen 
If two opposite coustructious are possible, stale en 
5 : ious: ssi pray ane WWTLerreey 
you are to take the ove which favors justice AMERICAN AND I ORETGN ANTI-SL‘VERI 
and reject the other. ‘The law in question SOCIETY. 





tight apply to a ehild or apprentice, and 


many other cases, and Webster says the rea- | 9 The Anniversary is appointed to be hell at 
son of the Constitutional clause was to en- | the Broadway ‘Tabernacle, New York, on Wed- 

’ scmcianibh: atta . . sory ile x ° 7 } 
able those who were entitled to the service nesday Evening, May {1th when the Annual 


of emigrants for a term of years, in consid- 
eration of having paid their passage mone 
is pao Sa | ; I y dressed by several «i 
to secure such service. , ee 
My friends will live to see the day when Wii 
the voters of this country will pot men into S. 8. 


Report will be present, mocting ale 





office Who will so coustrue the Constitution IM 
las to make it wondertal it was ever supposed JOSII 
; to mean slavery. Let us put men in to give LEWIS | - 


the right construction, and slavery will be 
abolistied, So it was abolished in England. 
| Sinvery ie in the Dictriet of Columbia, in 
| violation of the Constitution, and in the ter- 
ritories, too. The fugitive law is not in the 
| Constitution, either. 

| Dr. Brisbane.-—Would you obey it if it 
| was ? 

No, sir, no. [Applause.] 

Mr. Garrison. —Would you swear to sup- 
| port the Constitution if you thought it was 
| there. 

No, sir, no. [Great applause.| I revere 
, the Constitution, but show me that in sub- 
i senbing to it 1 subscribe to the extension 
(and support of slavery, and you render it 
odious to me. Bat Tthink it impracticable 
| to take a position outside of the government. 
| We cannot help the slave by it, and it might 
| rutuus both, Ours is the practical position, | 
| We must vote for men who will make right- | 
;eous laws. If we abolish slavery in the 
| District and territories, the South will set 
i themselves about the work of aholishing 

slavery. Their Statesmen bave said so. It 
) must be abolished by law when it is done. 
| Oh, I long to see the day when it is done; 
| you will see it, you ladies who have called 
| this Convertion; [know you will. I will 
give the Sonth all we have agreed to give, 
| but we have agreed to give nothing for 
slavery. 


NINETEENTH ANSI LASS 
OF 
American Anti-Sthas 


Ti? 


‘ee Saeeety. 


THE ANNUAL Mbit 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
held in the city of NEW Yale 
CHINESE ASSEMBLY RO SN» 
Broapway, on Wepvespay, May f! 





a7 


commencing at LO o'clock, A.M. 
‘yr 
rue 

will be held in the large ComMarres 


Business Merrincs «i! | 


of the same building, on the Vere sou 


Wepbnespay, May Il, and on bucnspar. It 


is very desirable that large delegations trom 
all parts of the country shall be in attendance, 
not only at the public Anniversary, but at 


the subsequent private ueetings for the 
transaction of important business in relation 
to proposed operations of the Society tor the 
ensuing year. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Prrsipest. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, ? 5 


S.H. GAY — 
ANNUAL MEETING 


or 


Mr. Julian presented the encouraging aspects 
of the cause. The whig party which had been 
the enemy of freedom was dead, and the Dem- 
ocratic party having no principles except mere 
negative and obsolete ones to bind it together— 
composed of most heterogeneous materials, and 
having lost its outside pressure by the demise 
of the Whig party, must of necessity fall to 
pieces. That the party is conflicting with it- 
self, itis only necessary to ask the question, 
what is a Democrat? ‘To determine the ques- 
tion, you must find his latitude and longitude. 
In the South he is one thing, in the North an- 
other, in the East another, and the West still 
another. ‘There are in the party Hunkers and 
Barnburners, Old Fogies and Young Fogies, 
Fillibusters, Hard Shells, Soft Shells, and what 
not. {Laughter.] They cannot long held to- 
gether; the different factions will fall to de- 
vouring one another, and we shall have Liberty 
or Slavery as the only issue in politics. 


THE 


Ohio Woman's Rights Association 





Tue Frst Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
Womans’ Rights Association will be held at 
RAVENNA, Portage Co., Ohio, commencing 
on Wednesday, the 25th of May next, at 10 
o’clock A. M., and continuing two days. 


Tue object of this Association is the re- 
moval of the many unjust and oppressive 
legal and social regulations, from which 
Woinan suffers; and which tend, not merely 
to prevent her fulfilling her own high destiny 


—by meeting her responsibilities and per- 
forming her duties—but retard also, the 
progress and development of the race. 

Tue intelligence of the world is becoming 
awakened to the evils of many of these legal, 
social, and vocational distinctions; and man- 
hood, as well as womanhood, is demanding 
something better adapted to the advanceme ut 
and welfare of both. 


It has been resolved that all agitation shall 


The National Era had but 12,600 


copies then, but now 30,000. We have some 


Tue friends of Humanity and Progress 6"? 
earnestly and cordially invited to attend the 
meeting, and there discuss the s¥!yjec' * 
W oman’s true position in society —het rights, 
duties, and responsibilities. 

SALLIE B. GOVE. Secrelary- 

March, 2th, 1853. 


very; many others give us their assistance. 


He then enumerated many books, beginning 
with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ which have been 
written on both sides, helping agitation, not- 
withstanding President Pierce’s Inaugural as- 
sures us the question is forever at rest. Thank 
God for such arest. {Applause. 

The Colonization Society begins to talk 
about the improvability of the African—That’s 


—, 





JOHN C. WHINERY, 
SURGEON DENTIST! !—Offce over ths 
Salem Book Store.—The subscriber would 1 
form his friends and the public, that he # again 
at his post# Having spent geveral mont +9 
Cincinnati, in making himee/Meinutely acquaine 
ted with the various branches of his Protess0": 
he feels confident of being able to render *°* 


ee 





On rising to adjourn the Convention, Mr. 
Lewis said a few words and it adjourned. We 
have met here representing all the different as- 
pects of anti-slavery sentiment to tell how we 


perfect as it is, when | look upon Father Ran- felt, and for once it has been seen that all clas- 
kin, born and reared under the influence of ses of anti-slavery men can meet and discuss 
slavery, yet taught by that word the princi- qucstions without attacking persons. We have 





fnilest satisfaction to those who may require 5 
services.. 


Salem, March 5, 1858. 
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Our citizens have been paying in taxes, not 


$10,000 , including what they have paid for school house 
14,000 | Purposes, an annual tax of about one per cent 
3,000 | 0” the property assessed. That is the man who 
10,000 ; 2as had $1000 assessed, has paid each fall, in 
10,000 taxes about $10. To raise this $7000, for sev- 
14,800 -€" years to come every-such man will have to 


His increase will be 
What excessive caution, 


But it may be thought such loan cannot be 
obtained. Let the people authorise the Board 
to obtain it if practicable, and if they cannot 


AES aS 
NO. 33. 
Buildings, | 
. Population uildings, 
The Anti-Slavery Bugle. | person spo 
= =< Lancaster 3,600 
SALEM, OHIO, MAY 7, 1853. London 810 
Marietta 4,500 
Executive ComMitree meets June 5. Massillon 3,800 
————_——— - Newark 4,400 pay $13,50 pe ! 
. , Thi ’ Portsmouth 4,600 22,500 | E 00 per year. 
Shall we have a Union School ? PS 700 4,000 | $3,50 per annum. 
A call has been issued for an electionto be! Troy 2,200 12,000 Which fears ruin from such a cause. 
held in the Salem School , District, to decide! Wellsville 2,200 7,000 | 
upon the adoption of the Union School Law. Circleville £000 25,000 
The election is called for Saturday, 14th inst.) Salem has upwards ot -,' inhabitants and 


Something ought certainly to be done. The 
{cilities for public education, are altogether in- 
True | 


adequate to the wants of the community. 
we have a good public school for primary in- | 
struction, but our house is by no means large | 
enough to accommodate all who under the pres- | 
ent arrangement properly belong even to this | 
department. All that is beyond this has to be 
supplied at private expense, of course, many 
who ought to enjoy greater facilities are depri- 
ved of them, and under this arrangement will 
neceasarily continue to be so deprived. 


Certainly the public spirit which has hereto- 
fore characterised the citizens of Salem, will 
not tolerate any withholding of the most ample 
means for the education of all our youth, if the 
question is fairly brought before them. That 
parsimony or selfishness, which would withhold 
this, is not less inconsistent with our intelligence» 
than with our increase in business and wealth. 
Schools permanently established among us of 
high order, will do more to secure permanently, 
the residence of substantial, intelligent, enter- 


prising men of business, than any other means 
wecanadopt. It will fix among us an intelli- 
gent and virtuous socicty, that will be alike to 
our credit, at home or abroad. 


It may seem strange to some, that just now, 
when the new school law has gone into opera- 
tion, a law which affords increased facilities, 
overthe old for education, that we should be 
called upon to abandon it for the Union School 
Law. We understand that one principel reason 
forthisnew movement is, that it is the only 
method by which we can hope to secure the 
benctits of a public high school, as a majority of 
our Board of Education were elected with the 
understanding that they were opposed to such a 
measure and as yct we have no evidence that 
they have changed their opinion or purpose, so 
thatwe have nothing better to do than under 
their rule, to satisfy ourselves with the accom- 
modations which our present common school 
affords. ‘The people can do nothing till the 
Board of Education take the initiatory steps 
for the establishment of a high school, and it is 
optional with the Board to take these steps or 
not. The whole thing is in their hands.— 
Whereas in case of the adoption of the Union 
School Law, the Board of Education under it 
have no option in the matter. They are as 
much bound to establish a graded high school as a 
primary department. ‘This is just what we want 
—schools adapted to the age an improvement 
of all classes. 





But it is said, true enough such a school is 
desirable, but our Town isin debt. We cant 
afford it. The time has not come. “Wait a 
little longer.”” Doubtless some honestly think 
this best, but we strongly think some make this 
plea with the determination to stave it off finally 
and forever. ‘They have no more idea of ever 
having such a school, if they can prevent it, 
But 
with regard to our indebtedness, what is the 
fact > 
thority, that including the money now in the 
hands of Mr. ‘I'reasurer Quinn, the Corporation 


18 entirely oul of debt and has a small balance to 


than they have of having it next weck. 


Weare informed on unquestionable au- 





Spare. So that we owe nothing except what is 
due by the District on the new school house. | 
A mere trifle when assessed upon the property 
of the District, especially if 


of Salem would pay her quota of the same, | 
| 


the Farmer's Bank | 


which we understand it has heretofore refused 
to do. 
throw the whole burden upon the small proper- | 


But even if the bank shall successfully 
ty holders, still we are not altogether bankrupt, | 
however unjust it may be on the part of the | 
bank.* 


But the great objection is, our taxes will be 
sointolerably high. ‘There seems to exist the 
impression that they will be quite beyond our 
ability to pay without terrible distress, personal 
The outlay most of al! dread- 
Salem—say some 


and commercial. 
ed, is for a school house. 
of our capitalists, who are just now terribly 
haunted by the grim spectre, poverty—Salem 
cant afford a school house for a high school 
and pay the expenses of teachers besides, so we 
must be content with a “common” school.— 
Our inability compells it. Poor poverty strick- 
en Salem. Had we not better send out Mis- 
sionaries to New England or elsewhere and beg 
just enough moncy to build a school house, may 
be we could keep up a school, after that, who 
knows; we could try at any rate. A lamenta- 
ble confession this of our poverty or of our lack 
of enterprise and public spirit. 

Let us see what other towns have done in 
this respect. Towns too which these same ob- 
jectors would not be willing to acknowledge 
superior to Salem in comparative intelligence, 
enterprise, business or wealth. Nor do we be- 
lieve they are superior. 


New Lisbon has during the present week 
contracted for the erection and completion of 
a large and commodcious building for her 
schools, a building larger than would be neces- 
sary for us. 

Harmar, with a population of 1,200 has 
school buildings valued at $4,000 


*This tax, as we understand it has nothing to 
do with the alleged unconstitutional tax, the 
payment of which the banks of the state have 
resisted the last winter. The tax was only levied 
on the amount of capital which the bank ac- 
knowledges she possesses and on which she 
grees that she is taxable according to her char- 
ter. Ithas not been paid however, nor was it 
included as some of our citizens suppose, in the 
amount which Treasurer Quinn crowbared out 

the chimney. 


| several, 


it would certainly be a high estimate to value 
her house at $2,000. That is 
and in debt for that! 


italist who are making these outeries about our 


all we can afford 


| poverty, are they willing to take the compara- 


tive value of school houses in these towns and 
our own, as the index, of our comparative 


, wealth, business, enterprise, and liberality? If 
| they are not, we can assure them the world will 


judge them by this standard. And we knew of 


We ask those of our cap- | 


get the money no harm is done. 

But some of our citizens have a delicacy 
about votingon this question. The property in 
their own possession is small, and some of the 
capitalists taunt them with voting away other 
people’s money for the benefit of poor people 
who are too lazy to work or too shiftless to take 
care of their gains. We appreciate and honor 
that high spirited and manly independence 


' which characterizes many of the comparatively 


no other by which they may be more justly | 


tried. Just look at it gentlemen. 
a population just about equal to our owr, has 
$12,000 invested in school buildings, while 
Salem, if some men may be believed, is fairly 
crushed, Bank and all (the Bank so badly that 
it has repudiated her tax,) by a few hundred 
dollars debt still due on her immense invest- 
ment of $2,000 in her one little common school 
lf this does not give a correct esti- 
mate of our wealth and business enterprise, it 
does certainly show what is our estim ate of the 
importance of education and general intelli- 
gence. 

Let us look at this in another light and see 
if as poor as we are, we cannot afford it. 

Circleville with a population of 4,000 (double 
that of Salem) has during the year had FREE 
SCIIOOLS, for all of her 1200 children and 
youth. Rich and poor have there met togeth- 
er and enjoyed common advantages, during 40 
weeks of the year. They have houses ample 
for their accommodation. ‘To pay teachers and 
all the incidental expenses of the school, they 
have only taxed the property to the amount of 
three mills upon the dollar over and above the 
common school tax. ‘That is, the man who has 
$1000 worth of property, has had to pay an ad- 
ditional tax of three dollars to sustain the pub- 
lic schools, and as an equivalent for this he has 
had the benefit of these public schools for all 
the children of his family, even if they were as 
numerous as those of the eclebrated John Rog- 
ers. And all his poor neighbors though not 
worth one cent, have had the same benefits for 
their children, even if blessed with the like 
number. While his richer neighbors have had 
the same benefits by paying in the same pro- 
portion. 

But how is it with usin Salem where it is 
said we are too poor to buiid a school house for 
ourchildren. Why we have been saving money 
that we might get up alittle in the world, and 
we have been somewhat successful. We have 
saved our building money, (glorious consola- 
tion)— We have saved the three mills on the 
dollar tax, (still more glorious.) And then if 
our children were advanced beyond the point 
of education fixed in our primary schools, or if 
they were crowded out of the school house for 
want of room, why we have had the comfort of 
their company at home or else at an expense of 
from ten to fifteen dollars per annum, for each 
scholar we could send them to a private school. 
This in the case of one of the aforesaid John 
Rogers’ families, would amount to at least, the 


house ! 


clever sum of $100 a yearinstead of the three 
dollars tax paid by our Circleville neighbors, 


for superior advantages. ‘That is wlat we call 


| being “penny wise 


It may be stated Un. is have 1 eon 


were in successful operation during 1852 did 


| they levy the tax to the extent of the law. In 


The 
common school fund with the foreign scholars 
sustaining the schools. In other places the tax 
levied variec from one to four mills on the dol- 
lar. For particulars, see statistics in the Ohio 
School Journal for February last. 

But really, let us see how much it will cost, 
if we should undertake to strain a point and 
build a school house in Salem, that should be 
adequate to our wants. First, we have now a 
good building fora primary school and one that 
would be adequate to the purpose, we then 
only want one for the high school. After 
making and carefully examining a plan, that 
scems to us every way, ample, we are satistied 
that &7,000 would cover all expenses—give us 
every needed convenience and a building that 
would be an honor and an ornament to our 
Village. 

Let us see how much this would increase 
our tax. We were told to-day of aman who 
had ciphered it out, and ascertained that it 
would cost not less than $30,000! provided we 
borrowed the money todo it. That man will 
certainly suffer less if he will go to school a 
while and study interest a little more carefully. 
He must have been educated before high schools 
came in fashion, or in some town which could 
not afford one, because it would make the taxes 
too high. 

Let us too figure a little and seeif we can 
come at any more favorable result. 

The Taxable property of the District is as 
near as we can ascertain, $360,000. 

To build a school house with fixtures worth 
$7000 would require 2 per cent, on this amount, 
paid all down. Noone however proposes to do 
this. 

Suppose the people to vote a loan, say to be 
paid back in annual payments. The loan to be 
$7000 and rate of interest 7 per cent., per 
annum. To pay the debt principal and interest, 
in 7 years would require the levying of an an- 
nual tax, of about $1260. This would be 31-2 
mills on the dollar. 


no additional tax was levied. 





Troy, with | ; 
| manly independence, so much of it as is to be! pat Ohio and the west will be 
_fourd, is the honor of our nation and the hope of | there, 





| sustained in a cheaper manner in Cireloeville 
than anywhere else. ‘They employed there 13 

|} teachers paying them liberal wages. ‘Phe sue } 

| perintendent receiving S1000 per annum. In 

|} notone half the towns where Union schools 





poor men of our country, and which feels indig- 
nant at such taunts on such occasions. This 


the world. 


Let such remember that the statement is 
false. That the money is not contributed to 
either the lazy or the shiftless. 
and youth. Children have no choice in select- 
ing their parents. 
ing whether they shall be poor or rich. 





resent the two resolutions of Mr. Garrison, 


presenting his distinctive views, as voted down. | 


They were never put to vote. And Mr. Gar- 
rison stated on their presentation, that he did 
not design to have them voted upon. He pre- 
sented them merely for examination, that the 
discussion of their principles might be conduct- 
ed in parliamentary order. Such was the ana- 
nimity of the Convention that after the treest 
presentation of the most widely differing views, 


| on all the resolutions adopted and offered for 


adoption, not a single negative vote was given. 
There was entire unanimity. Let slaveholders 
remember this, that in their determination to 
overthrow slavery and secure justice to its vic- 
tims, all schools of anti-slavery are at one. 


i, 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMEnIcaN Anti-Sia- 
very Socrery.—Our absence from home has 
prevented our noticing this impoitant meeting. 
From the published notice, our readers have 
learned that the Managers have resolved to re- 





take the position from which they were expel- | 


led two years ago, and again to make their 


Sh age : , ‘. 
| demonstration in New York City. We hope 





| 


| 


It is to children | 


They have no voice in say- | 
And | 


all children come into the world, naked, hun- | 


gry, penyless and uneducated—all alike need 
food clothing, shelter and education and the 
community is bound in justice to their helpless- 
ness and their wants, tosupply them. The 
state recognizes this when she erects her hospi- 
tals, her asylums, her poor-houses and taxes 
the property of the state for our common 
schools. She now makes partial provision. We 
all admit its justice—why not make the provi- 
sion ample. ‘The voters have the power to de- 
cide for the children who cannot decide for 
themselves. They are required to do justice to 
them, and no independent man should be deter- 
ed from doing that justice by any morbid sen- 
sitiveness to taunts of this sort. 

What we have said here of the ideas of the 
poverty and lack of public spirit of Salem, we 
believe to be utterly unapplicable to the great 
mass of our citizens and to the great majority 
of our enterprising and honorable men of busi- 
ness. ‘The objections to which we have refered 
are urged we think by few. 

The question is left to the decision of the 
legal voters. They will decide it on the 14th 
and we have ro doubt their decision will be in 
favor of a liberal provision for FREE 
SCHOOLS, 

ee 


Cincinnati Convention. 


We occupy a large share of our paper to-day, 
with the proceedings of this convention. We 
have made out the report as well as we were 
able, without access to the regular proceedings 
of the Secretaries, which we have not seen.— 
We have done it from our own memory, aided 
by notes we took at the time, and by the daily 
reports, in the Cincinnati papers. 

We were rejoiced to sce as active participants 
in the Convention, a few representatives from 
various religious bodies. The vencrable John 
Rankin was there, side by side with Mr. Gar- 
rison. His whitened locks are to him a crown 
of glory, for he has ever been found in the 
ways of righteousness. The cordial and excel- 
lent speeches of Mr. Lewis, speak for him.— 
Dr. Brisbane of the Baptist and Rev. Messrs. 
Worth and Chaffin of the Wesleyan Church, 
and Mr, ‘Towner of the Universalist, gave ear- 
nest evidence of their hearty attachment to 





justice, and the cause of the poor, as did others 
wio took a less prominent part in the meeting. 

But as usual, the great body of the church 
and ministry of the city, and of the country, 


were unrepresented, and are to be found among | 


the opponents of this, and of every other hearty 
anti-slavery movement. It seems to us it must 
now be evident to those who are disposed to be 
most blind or sceptical on this subject, that tho 
churches and the ministry do themselves think 
that their organizations and institutions and 
principles, are opposed to the principles of jus- 
tice, as taught by anti-slavery. ‘They are not 
agreed with abolitionists of any school, and es- 
pecially can they not agree with them, when 
they meet in fraternal spirit, for free speech 
and thorough action. Hence they will not 
walk with us. They are the decided practical 
enemies of the slave. ‘The church and its dog- 
mas and institutions are the gods they serve, 
and they will have no other gods before them. 
Of all the ministers of Cincinnati, not one was 
there except Messrs. Lewis and Brisbane, to 
give countenance to the convention. Mr. 
Boynton, who has been deemed the champion 
of anti-slavery among the ministers of the 
city, not only gave no countenance to the con- 
vention, but gave previously to its meeting, 
his decided influence against it. In his paper, 
the Christian Press, he undertook impertinent- 
ly to catechise Mr. Garrison, and raised against 
him the senseless cry of infidel, to destroy the 
effect of his labors. Not content with this, the 
Sunday previous to the Convention, he preach- 
ed two sermons designed to bear directly against 
it. What sort of a report he may have given 
of the convention we cannot say, as he has re- 
cently cut us off from his exchange list. Sev- 
eral of the city papers reported the proceedings 
briefly, with fairness and impartiality. The 
Gazette and the Commercial, especially. While 
the Inquirer and Nonpareil distinguished them- 
selves by caricaturing and misrepresenting its 
proceedings. 

It was a grand meeting, and the noble wo- 
men who originated and sustained it, have in 
common with all the friends of the slave, occa- 
sion to rejoice in its complete success, and in 
its extended and happy influence. 

One word of correction. Almost all the pa- 
pers, the True Democrat among the rest, rep- 








represented 
The time is now very short, but who- 
ever can should by all means attend. 
eS eee 

To Corresponpents.—Since our report of 
the convention was in type, we have received 
from Mr. Towner, one of the Secretaties, a 





phonographie report of one of Mr. Garrison's | 


speeches, 


as itis much more perfect than the sketch we | 


publish. 

Mr. Johnson's communication next weck. 

LEER 

YANKEE Notions, anv Fancy Goons.—Sce 
Advertisement of Brooke & Whitney. ‘The 
True Democrat says, “* We invite our city and 
country friends to call upon them and try them. 
This firm mean to do what they promise, and 
we believe they will.” So Mr. 
Brooke’s numerous friends in various parts of 
the state believe. 
week. They are pleasant, convenient and weil 
filled. 


will also 


We visited their rooms last 


—_-~— 


-——- ———___ 


Garrison and Garrisonianism. 


Since the Cincinnati convention, Mr. L. A. 
Hine has delivered and published a Lecture, 
entitled “ Garrison and Garrisonianism."” We 
have not seen it, but it is advertised by Longley 
& Brother, at the Phonetic office, Cincinnati.— 
$1 per dozen. We copy the following extract, 
from the Pnonetic Advocate: 


*“ We are disappointed where the real man 
takes the place of the ideal; but we are agree- 
ably disappointed ; we find the real man supe- 
rior to the ideal. When we look at the awfal 
mottoes that are printed across that horrid pic- 
ture at the head of “The Liberator,” and es- 
pecially when we read what the press publishes 
of him, we think of a Lucifer or a cut-throat 
rather than a humane, mild, benevolent, serene 
reformers We conceive him to be a most un- 
easy, turbulent, rabid, spiteful, malicious dare- 
devil, that is always miserable when not pour- 
ing the gall of a bitter nature upon the head 
of some poor slavcholdcr. But when he ap- 
pears in private or before an assembly to defend 
the slave and set forth the doctrine of Disunion, 
he exhibits all the mildness, coolness, compos- 
ure and serenity that are scen in some of the 
happiest constitutions. Ilis voice never rises 
to the sea of anger—his countenance is never 
suffused with the blood of passion—his severest 
language is uttered in the same tone and tem- 
per in which he would introduce a friend. He 
speaks of the ‘bloody constitution,” of our 
government as a ‘“‘covenant with hell and a 
league with death ;” but he uses his severest 
language as Pollock represents the polite gen- 
tleman in an age of sin: 

** And he that stabbed his neighbors heart, 

Stabbed politely.” 

When he is the most denunciatory he seems 
the most pleasant, and the hearer is surprised 
on looking over the morning papers to sce such 
language attributed to him—yea, he wouid al- 
most swear that such words had not escaped 


his lips.” 
il itieaamsctpcics 

Tue ‘Brack Swan.’—Miss Greenfield sailed 
in the Cunard steamer Asia, on her last trip, 
for Europe. She engaged a first class state- 
room, and was accompanied by her manager, 
Mr. Kemp, (white) two serving women, (white) 
and a young serving man, ( white.) 

That would do for a Southern Patriarch.— 
Miss Greenfield is an apt scholar. Let no 
numskull hereafter claim superiority for Anglo 
Saxons. ‘The races are certainly alike in their 
foilies and vices, whatever may be truce of their 


virtues. 
= --- 
Fecitivr Stave.—A negro was seen to run 








down to the river on the Kentucky side, near 
Jamestown, on Sunday, and jumping into the 
river, swam over to the Ohio side, landing near 
Pendleton. After resting himsclt, for he was 
very much fatigued, he started off for the hills. 
Shortly after, two white men were seen to ride 
down to the edge of the river and cross over, | 
They were in pursuit of the negro, who was a 
runaway slave. ‘They had tracked him to the 
river, and ascertained he had crossed over.— 
They had chased him from near Alexandria, the 
county seatof Campbell county. We have not 
learned whether the slave has yet been re-cap- 
tured.— Cincinnati Gaz. | 

What an item to be going the rounds for a | 
free people to read !—C'ommonrcealth. | 
a | 

Cuaries 8. 8. anp Joseruine S. Grirrina, | 
have removed to this place, where all letters | 
should hereafter be addressed to them. 


A friend inquires to whom letters relating to | 
the Albany Manual Laborollege, should be| 
addressed. Rev. Joseph Gordon is President, 
Albany, Athens Co., . 

— ——~< { 

Lucy Stone last week delivered two lectures 
in New York City on the rights of woman. 
The Tribune says of one of them, “It was one 
of the best we ever listened to.” | 








i 








We regret it did not come ecarilicr, ; 


Letter from Joseph Barker, 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Bugle: 
My Dear Fxienp: The impression left on 


my mind after reading Mr. Iartzell’s long 
rambling letter, is anything but favorable.— 
| Why not come at once to the point, and keep 
toit? In his first letter, Mr. Hartzell offered 


' to mect me in discussion on the following pro- | 


position,—* That the Jewish and Christian 
, Scriptures contain a series of communications 
- supernaturally revealed, and miraculously at- 
tested—trom the latter man may acquire a 
perfect rule of life." I accepted this offer. He 
named the 1§th or 25th of May, for the discus- 
sion. IT agreed. Why attempt to mystify so 
plain a matter, by a multitude of words about 
other subjects? 

But I gave Mr. Campbell the preference. I 
did. But Mr. A. Campbell has not answered 
my letter ; so I give him up. 

Mr. Ilartzell says, *1f Mr. Barker will de- 
bate with me the provosition upon which we 
have agreed, he has only to fix the time, giving 
me at least eight weeks Sor arrranging appoint- 
ments and other matters.’ Very well. I will 
debate with him the above proposition, and I 
will give him eight wecks for preparation. I 
fix the first Monday in July, for the commence- 

ment of the debate, and I name James Barnaby 
and Jacob Tieaton, as my committee to make 


the necessary arrangements. 
Yours resp'y, 
JOSEPH BARKER. 
| Sauem, May Ist, 1853. 


| Receipts for The 


Bugle for the week ending 
May 4th. 


Ses 
Mrs. P. M. Rf. Parker, N. Richmond, 
'C. M. Cook, Richmond, 


Tra Thaver, Columbus, 


2,00-430 
3,00-412 


5,0U-562 


L&E La; orte, Belliountain, 1,50-448 
W. Lewis & E. Wiikinson, Knightst’n, 1,50-448 
iN... Scott& R.Milborn, Greentield, 1,50-448 


Moses C. Cook, Eden, 1,50-145 


i John I. Gaines, Cincinnati, 150-445 
| Robert Miller, Ravenna, 1,00-411 
| Sarah Thomas, Salem, i et) 
| Wim. D. Peirce, South Charleston, 5,00-479 
| Caleb Wickershain, Lewisville, 5.00-400 
| Miss Norris, Irelaud, 140-448 
| Ysabel Frantz, Dainascoville, 37-409 | 
| J.B. Gully, Coldwater, 1,00-430 | 
| Benjamin Pierce, Mt. Vernon, 1,50-445 
| A. G. Grove, “ “ 1,50 445 


William Kirk, Salem, 4,00-486 


WATER CURE, 
AT COLDWATER, MICHIGAN, 


Beautifully antl Iealthfully situated, half a 
mile west of the village, on the Mich. 5S. I. ht, 





The proprietors having taken the above es- 
tablishment for a term of years, are determined 
to spare no expense in making it desirable for 
the Sick and Afilicted. The success that has 
always attended our efforts in the practice of 
Ilydropathy, enables us to say with confidence 
to suffering humanity, make one more effort, 


Address, Dr. SOUN B. GULLY, 
Coldwater, Mich., 
JOUN B GULLY, M. D., 
& N.T. WATERMAN, 
Prorvnierons. 


NEW YANKEF NOTION HOUSE. 
BROOKE & WHITNEY, 
No 41 Bank street, over Goodale, Musgrave & Co., 
CLEVELAND, OUILO, 


RE now opening a large and complete as- 
JA sortment of all kinds of Yankrexs Norvions 
AND Fancy Goons, embracing a great varicty 
of styles of Pocket Cutlery, Gold and Silver 
Watches, Gold Pens, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Combs, Thread, Silk and Twist, Buttons, Sus- 
penders, Needles and Pins, Pocket Books, Port 
Monies, &c., which are offered to the trade ata 
small advance from manufacturers’ prices.— 
Also, a large assortment of ‘Tailors’ Trimmings 
and Furnishing Goods, such as Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Silecia, Silk and Worsted Serges, Silk 
and Marseilles Vestings, Handkerchiefs, Cra 
vats, Neck ‘Ties, &c. 

HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 

We think in this department of our business 
we can present great inducements to buyers, as 
our stock is bought directly from importers, 
and will be sold at New York Jobbing prices. 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS AND RIBBONS. 


We invite the attention of all close buyers to 
this branch ot our business, with the confident 
assurance that our prices will defy all competi- 
tion, our stock being large, and consisting of 
Jaconets, Plaid, Cambric, Book and Swiss Mus- 
lin, Dotted Swiss ‘Tambourd Book Mull, Mull 
and Nainsook Muslin, ‘laffeta and Satin Rib- 
bons, &c. 


GERMAN SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


From the celebrated manufactories of F. 
Curtiss & Co., Hall, Elton & Co., and will be 
sold at manufacturers’ prices. 


CARPET BAGS, 
A good assortment at low figures. 


Shoe Thread. 








|} makers to this article, as it is of superior qual- 
}ity, and as we buy it in large quantities, we 


our customers. We expect of course they will | 

all favor us with a call, when we will convince 

, by an examination of our prices, that we will | 
in all cases sell as low as any of tine Eastern | 

Jobbing houses, and warrant our goods to cor- 

! 

| 

| 

| 

! 


| orders in 3 


We would call attention of harness and shoe 


can sell it as che ip as the cheapest. 


Stationary; Also, 
Wall Paper and Notions, 
Just opened at McMILLAN’S BOOK-STORE 


which the public are requested to call amd ex 
amine. 





} April 7, 1853. 
——— 
Key to Uncie Tom's Cabin, 
Just received at McMillan’s Book Store. 


SPENCER AND FAIRCHILD’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens. Every Pen warrant. 
ed. At McMillan’s Book Store. 


MATERIALS for Artificial Flowers. A 
full assortment at the Salem Book Store. ‘ 


Thackeray's Books, ! 
For sale at MecMILLAN’S Book-Store. 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD axyv QUEECHY, 
At MeMillan’s Book-Store. 





White Slave and Uncle Toms, 
At MeMillan’s Book-Store. 





Fancies of a Whimsical Man and Hoods Humee 
rons li rhs, 
At MeMillan’s Beok-Store. 

HAWTHORNE’S & GRACE 

WRITINGS, 

At McMillan’s Book-Store. 


AGUILAR’S 





Andrew Jackson Davis’ Works, 
At MceMillan’s Book-Store. 


DICKS WORKS AND BIBLES, 
For sale cheap at McMillan’s Book-Store 





300 VOLUMES OF MINIATURE POETS, 
At MeMillian’s Book-Store. 


All kiuds of Historical and Poetical Books, 
At MeMiullian’s Book-Store. 








MEDICAL BOOKS AND DICTIONARIES, 
| At McMilan’s Book-Store, 
| auntie 
} Allkings of $ ol Books, Slates, Pencils, 
{Plain and Fan tionary, Wholesale and 
| he tail at MeMi ns Tio k-Store, 
A Good of Wall Paper, 


(Window Caper sed Fire Board 
Prints, At MoMilan’s book-Store. 


BLANK BOOKS AND MEMORANDUMS, 
YANKEE NOTIONS AND TOYS, 
In great varicty at McMillan’s, 


Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota, 
At MceMillan’s Book-Store, 








Every Book in the Market can be 
procured by calling at J. McMILLAN’S Cheap 
Book-Store, five doors Kast of the Town Hall, 
Main-St., salem, O. 


‘JAMES BARNABY, ~ 
MERCHANT FAILOR g 


N. Side Main-St., One Door West of Salem Book- 
Store, Salem, Ohio. 


od 


Coats, Vests, Pants, &c., Made to order and 
Warranted to Give Satisfaction, 
The Tailoring Business in all its Brachos 
carried on as heretofore, 





The Sugar Creek Tals Water Cure. 


TWELVE miles South of Massillon under 
the charge of Drs. Frease, is supplied with 
pure soft spring water, and conducted on pure 
Hydropathic principles. We give no drugs. 
They are only hindrances to the radical cure of 
disease. ‘The success which has thus far atten- 
ded our efforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
humanity, enables us to speak confidently of 
the virtues of pure soft water, a proper diet, &e. 

Terms, five dollars in ordinary cases, paya- 
ble wee kly. Dr. ) al Nichols, of th Ameri- 
can Hydropathie Institute, and Editor of the 
Nichols’ Hleslth Journal, in noticing the Water 
Cure movements of the country, says of us :— 


“Dr. Fries, a most thorough and energetio 
physician, has a Water Cure at Sugar Creek 
Falls, O. Ilis terms are very moderate, but 
there are few places we could recommend with 
greater confidence.” 

Address, Dr. S. Frease, Deardoff’s Mille 
‘Tuscarawas Co., O. 

February 19, 1853. 


1,000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

TO SELL PICTORIAL AND USEFUh 

WORKS FOR THE YEAR 1863. 
$1,000, A YEAR! 


\ TANTED, IN EVERY COUNTY OF 
fil UNITED STATES, active and 
enterprising men, to engage in the sale of some 
of the best books published in the country.— 
fo men of good address, possessing a small 
capital of from &25 to £100, such inducements 
will be offered as to cnabic them to make from 
$3 to $5 a day profit. 
°F" The Books published by us are all useful 
in their characts r, extremely popular, and com- 
mand large sales wherever they are offered. 











We cannot enumerate all the articles in our 
Ick bargains we have in reserve for | 


stock, nor the 


respond with samples. 
BROOKE & WHITNEY. 
41 Bank street, ovcr Goodale, Musgrave & Co. 
Also—Agents for the saleof American Knile 
Co.'s knives, and J. K. Rands’ whips. May 5 





FANCY AND BONNET STORE. | 
MRS. S. H. GALBREATH & MISS A. M. 
HOUGH, have opened a FANCY Goovps' 
ana BONNET STORE, in Salem, on Main 
St., South side, opposits Thomas & Greiners. 
They have just receive 1a choice assortment of 
Ribbons, Artificial Flowers, and Trimmings of | 
all varieties, for Dresses, Bonnets, ke. They 
are prepared to execute with promptness, ail 
{ILLINERY and MANIUA MAK- 
ING, in the most approved style and in the la- | 
test fashion. 

Instruction given in Millincry and Sflantua- 
making, on reasonable terms. 
Salem, April 39, 1893, 


ue 


‘ 


For further particulars, eddress, (postage 
paid, ) 
ROBERT SEARS, Penursarr, 

181 Wiliam Street New-York. 


(hE AND INFIRMARY, 





WATEL-! 
FOR THE | “i. OF CHRONIC DISEASES 
Loca itv, Lickine Co., O., and 
vei hein ce rs of other good estab. 
lishments, a sation, a supply of pure 
| w ater, gymnasium, a skiliul lady in charge of 
+} ‘ t ? } 


the female patients, a physician who has had an 
extensive practice of 25 years, Ke., &e. 

Females who have been confined to their beds, 
unable to waik or sit up for from one to twenty 
years, in consequence of nervous, spinal, or 
uterine disca-e, are especially invited to corres. 
pond with or visit us. Universal success in 


| the treatment of this class of diseases has given 


us contilence, and we say to all such, even 
t ough they have suffered much of many Phy- 
sic tans, make one moretrial. Terms tn m a6 
to $l2 per week. Patients furnish towels and 
packing materials. Address, 
W. W. BANCROFT, 
Granville, Nov, 5, ‘02, 


A General assortment of New Books and. 


POCKET MAPS of Ohio, Indiana, Tlinoig, 
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Selected Articles. 


Ladies’ Horseback Riding. 





— —__ _—__——— 








} 
' 
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The last Ohio Cultivator contains brief 


instructions for ladies in regard to horseback | 
riding, by the Editor, accompanid by a tetter 
Mrs. | 
Cornwell is a most skilful and graceful rider, | 


from Mrs. Coruwell of this place. 


as well as a benevolent and accomplished 
woman. We give her letter of practical in- 
structions for the benefit of all, who like the 
writer, can greatly rejoice in the epen air, 
the sunshine, and the sublime and glorious 
presence of nature, in all its out door forms. | 
Time was, wheu necessity compelled the | 

| 

| 


women of Ohio to practice riding on horse- 
back, but in these days of easy carriages | 
and railroads, & will require a great amount | 
of exhortation, instruction and good exam- 
ple, to induce our women to practice an ex- | 
cise as beatiful as it is delightful. And 
one which i: generally adopted, would con- 
tribute someting towards saving our women 
from that affectation of delicacy which priz- | 
es helplessuess, and fears the breath of! 
Heaven, but which is likely to increase with | 
the increasing wealth and luxury of our na- 
tion, : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MRS. CORNWELL’S LETTER. 
Sazem, -Ipril dih, 1853. | 

Dear Sir:—I received your letter of the 
Qh ult, and hasten to comply with your 
request, although I tear Iam not competent | 
to express my experience in riding so as to | 
benefit others, t will try, however, and if 1) 
fuil you must take my good will for the deed. 
1 will commence first with the horse. 

A lady who has the good fortune to pos- 
sess so noble an animal, should make it a 
point to select one that has a tender mouth, 
easy gait, good disposition, full of ambition, 
and at the same time obedient. ‘To acquire 
a good command over the horse, the rider 
must not think it beneath herself to pay her | 
steed a morning call almost every day, and 
present him with a luxurious morsel, such 
as a sweetapple, piece of sugar, or bred, 
and Jet him eat it from the hand; speak 
gently, pat him and handle his legs, to show 
him you are not afraid of his; in this way | 
friendship aud respect are established, which 
is very essential to have perfect control cver 
hia. 

‘livere are three ways of mounting with 
or without assistance; few of us have not) 
taken poison in the shape of medicine, | 
which su fearfully destroys vital strength and | 
energy. ‘To those happy enes who have 
escape! the drug system, | would say, prae- 
tice to jump fiom the ground to the saddle ; | 
this is tue most noble aud independent way 
ef mounting, Those ike myself who have 


gone though a course of drugs and die-stuffs, | 
and conscquently become dilapidated and | 
weak ivi lile, mist, if they wish to meouut | 
alone, jead their horse toa block or fenee, | . 
take the bridle with the leit band, grasp the 


pomme: with the right, and place wie right | 
fuot in tho stirrup, then swing yoursel? quick | 
into the saddle; when seated, remove the | 
right foot and put the left one in its place 5 | 
be sure aid not put more than three or tour | 
toes in the stirrup; then in case of aecident | 
the foot will be extrieated iistantly. 1 you | 
wish to iwvunt by the help ot an attendant, | 
place your right hand on the poounel, lett 

on his shoulder, left foot is his right baud, | 
while he holds the horse with his leit, tien 
give the word to mount, stiffen the kuee, 
and when you feel the attcudani’s pressure | 
on your foot, raise yoursel! steady, with the | 
sil of your right hand and you will bound 

to the saddle as light as a feather. ‘Try and 

place your foot in the stirrup Without assist- 


' 
ance; this searching for a foot enveloped in | 





a mass of long drapery is, to say the least of | 
it, unpleasant; one can soon learn to do so, 
by removing the jcot from the stirrup and | 
replacing it ayaia whenever the horse is on | 
a walk. 

A lady should make hersei? as conifort- | 
able in the saddle as in a chair; sit’ straight | 
but not suff, balance herseli trmly ta ihe | 
saddle, bear no weight in the stirrup, except | 
when the horse ison a full ran. In dis- 
mounting, reiove the foot from the stirrup, 
the leg aud dress from the poimme}l, theu 
slide gentiy down, holding on to the pom- | 
mel, still retaining the rein in the left. Ut is | 
imprudent to jump off; f know several la- | 
dies who sprained thew ankles in this way. | 
For a riding dress, select any thing but} 
glazed skiris; stiff! material should never be | 
worn; there is a kind of cotton gooods, cal- | 
led Angola, o/ 9 dark gray color; it is soft, | 
strong aud heos) enough to remain in. its 
place when t).. wind Liows. For common 
use I know of nothing better; it looks, | 
washes, ani, wears well, and costs from 12 
to 20 cents per yard, thereby combining 
economy and utility. 








broadcloth iooks well. ‘The new sivie, vest 


| half filled with water and soap-suds. 


| expense 








For The Bugle. 
April. 





Lovely month of sun and showers, 
Welcome! with thy becs and flowers! 
Though thy skies are sometimes chill, 
And the breeze is wintry ; still 

In the vales the grass is springing, 
Mid the trees the birds are singing. 


hough mine eye with rapture sees 
Opening flowers and budding trees, 
Still adown my checks will stray 
Tears for loved ones far away ; 
Dreams of other days come o'er me, 
And the past is all before me. 


In my childhood days gone by, 
llow I loved thy changeful sky! 
Ilow I wandered by the riil, 
Through the meadow, o’er the hill, 
Mid the lovely forest bowers 
Secking for the first wild flowers. 


Years fled on ; I stood a bride 

By a youthful husband’s side. 

Then thy skies, sweet April, wore 
Smiles they ne,er had known before ; 
Brightly did they bend above, 
Smiling on our mutual love. 


Soon a dearer joy was ours, 

In our path sprang tender flowers,— 
Never smiled a lovlier morn 

‘Than that on which our boy was born: 
Ah! the gift that thou did’st bring, 
Made a summer of the Spring! 


But not long those hours were given, 
Hours that seemed a dream from Heaven, 
For the stern destroyer sought us, 

And the child sweet April brought us 
Sltumbers low; these vernal showers 
O'cr his dust will wake the flowers. 


Cc. L. M. 


Washing by Steam. 





A New York correspondent of the Boston ' 


Transcript, in describing the new St. Nicholas 
IIotel in that city, thus refers to the steam 
washing machine in the basement of the build- 


ing: 


«This is something new under the sun.— ; 


Four hundred pieces are thrown into a cylinder, 
7 


i This is 
thrown into rapid revolution by a small steam 
engine. Steam is then let into the cylinder 


under the water and clothes, which raises them 


, out of water, passing through the pores of the | 
} 
! 


fabric, and out at the top of the cylinder. ‘The 


} clothes are thrown down again by the pressure | 
| 


of steam into the suds, and so on. The chan- 
ges thus produced by the rapid revolution, and 


by the passage of the steam through the cloth- 


| ing, washes them perfectly clean in the space 
| of ten minutes. ‘The clothes are then thrown 
in a body in another cylinder, and wrung by | 


the revolution of the cylinder and then by let- 
ting in hot air, which passes through the cloth- 
ing, they are perfectly dried, ready for ironing 
in seven minutes. ‘The whole time occupied in 
Washing, wringing, and drying, is but seven- 
teen minutes. The advantages of this appa- 
tus arc—lfirst, an immense saving of time and 
in washing-—second, the finest cam- 
brics ean be washed without wearing them out 
or injurin 
1 


by rubbin 


r 
_ 
a 
oO 


scinniiilliaiinesniniohins 
Burning Fluid—The Remedy. 

The particulars which we give below, of 
the death of au excellent lady in Worcester, 
Mess., by the bursting of one of those fluid 
lamps Which are in common use here, aud 
the irequent fatal accidents which so often 
come to our knowledge, iuduces us to suggest 
a reuedy that all who use this burning fluid 
should adopt imunediately. 

We hear great complaints en all hands 
against the use of burning fluid or spirit gas. 
Some isurauce companies hesitate much 
about insuring houses where this fluid is 
burned, but with the remedy lately invented, 
by Dr. Newell, of Boston, it can be used with 
as minuch safety as auy lights. This remedy 
consists in a lamp which embraces the prin- 
ciple of Sir Humphrey Davy’s safety iamp. 
In the centre of the lamp, extending to the 
bottom, is a fixed cylinder of very tine gauze. 
A tube of the same gauze material screws on 
to the wick dise and confines the wick. ‘This 
tube slips down inside of the gauze cylinder. 
‘Tie lausp filler is fixed in the same way, and 


it is impossible to create an explosion, even | 
For a better dress, | though the lamp is filled while burning.— | 
black, or dark green alpacea; or, if a lady’s | 
purse will permit, Freneh merino, or fine | 


We have frequently seen the experiment 
tried. ‘Phe satety of life and property re- 


| quires that this suould be brought into use, 


and jacket, aud separate shirt, are preferable | Phe fullowing is the account of Mrs. Allen's 


to any other, as no whalebones are needed, 
besides being very tastetul and convenient. 
You also want to know, Mr. H., what un- 
derskirts are best adapted for riding; per- 
haps if I tell you, you will wish you had 
never asked the question; but L take it for 
granted that you are not prejudiced, anc al- 
ways approve of common sense and con- 
fort. 
what reason :—! wear none but a Ua white 
skirt, the usual dress length, and what so 
many people look upou with awe—the 
Bloomer pauts. 
even a gait as not to bounce the rider in the 
saddle at times, then the skirts will creep 
above the knees and locate around the body, 
which is very uncomlortable. I think pants 
that open on the side are indispensabic to 
true modesty in riding in carriages as well 
as on horseback, for we are uot sure that an 
accident will not happen. 
Very respectfully, Sopuy Connwet. 
pe <i ‘a 
Connesponpence.—A_ gentleman wrote 
Dr. Francis last week, the iollowing note: 
“Dean Docron—lI caught cold yesterday 
and have got alittle horse. Please write 
what | shall do for then. 
Je | Ta 


We annex the answer: 

“Dean P.—Por the cold, take half a pound 
of butier candy. Por the “litte horse,” buy 
a saddle and bridle, snd ride him out of town 
the first time we have pleasant weather. 

Yours, De. F.” 

“PS, Who teught you to spell?” 


1 will tell you what I wear, and for | 


Very few horses have se | 


death : 


* Mrs. Allen was sitting by the lamp when 


it burst, from some unexplained cause, com- | 
| municating the fire to her dress. 
uo one in the house but an aged man, who 


| was too feeble to render any assistance. 
Mrs. Allen ran to a bed, in which she rolled 


She succeeded in doing so, but not uutil her 
/clothes were entirely consumed from her 
| Waist Cownward, and her flesh burned to a 
crisp. In the meantime, the fluid had set 
| the room on fire, yet, notwithstanding her 
terrible condition, she had the almost super- 
| brunan Courage and presence of mind to think 
ot extinguishing the tire, which, by this time, 

had co;mnunicated to various parts of the 
jroom, With this purpose in view she ran 

to the well and drew pail after pail of water, 
; Which she dashed around the room till the 
| fire was subdued, thus saving the house and 
ithe life of a helpless man. She then ran in- 


fro the street and made her condition known, ! 


Sie was so badly burned that portions of her 
flesh and also her fiuger uails came off, and 
ove part of ber back wes almost literally 
roasted, burning her inwardly. She lingered 
in excruciating torture, but in full possession 
terminated ber sufferings. She was fifty-six 
years of age.” 


—>- 





tnake soap more pleasant and the operation 
of shaving much easier. 





the texture, as is necessarily done , 


‘here was | 


Lersel! to extinguish the fire from her person. | 


The Gld Bonnet—A Story for Autuma. 


—— 


BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 


—_ 


The wind went wailing like a living thing 
among the naked trees, and dying away in 


valleys. 





as cheerfull as May. A fire in the grate cast 
a genial warmth through the richly furnished 
room, and the light from the somber sky stole 
in through heavy damask curtains, casting a 
crimson shade over everything—over a soit 
richly plied carpet-—the nicely polished 


who sat with some net work in their hands 
before the fire. 

They sat and gossiped about the dress, 
manners and habits of the various individu- 
als whomthey knew. They were the daugh- 


their entre into the world. 


the two, * that Jane Dixon, to whom we were 
introduced at Mrs. Myers’ yesterday, can’t be 
much. Did you noticé her dress? Her 
gloves fitted her hand well enough, but she 


Ark. 


can’t talk, for when people can talk, they 
generally do. Atany rate, T don’t like the 
looks of her bonnet; and IT mean to cut her 
acquaintance, let who will visit her.” Ter 
sister smiled an approving smile, and then 
the two procecded to dissect the character 
of others. 

Burt let usturn to Miss Dixon, the young 





we have introduced the Misses Birdlong to 


strange to tell, was the very bonnet—the old 
fashioned bonnet, which might have belong- 
ed to Mrs. Nwali. 
‘and contemplating the appearance of its fa- 
ded ribbons. Every now and then, as a 
, Wilder blast swept by, she however raised 
her head with an anxious expression on her 
thee to listen. Onee she laid down the bou- 
| net, and weut to the window to louk out. 


“ft is a bitter day,” she said to helself, 
‘mentally, “ f wender how that poor trish 
family, the McCarties, will get along? I 
think that [must go over and see atier them, 
Let me think! ff beau manage to wear my 
old bonnet another winter, IE can afford to 
‘buy wood for them, and by curtailing some 
other expenses, | could send those two oldest 
children to school. Onee Educated they 


members of the family. As it is, all are 
growing upin idleness and mischief Dthink 
I must try and do this. But that old bonnet 
does look shabby. 
re-trimming it, wotil it will look neat, and 
why need | care if it does not look fine 7— 
Those who know and iove me, will not care 
what kind of a bonnet 1 wear—those who 
do not know me, certainly need vot concern 
themselves about my dress. E think that E 
‘shall manage to wear it.” So saying she 
went back to the seat—took up the uncon- 
scious object of the soliloquy, and after re- 
trimsning it, Went out to look after the Mc- 
Carties. 


lier 


with clamorous demoustrations of joy. 


could aid in the education of the younger | 
’ ‘who dreamt of ocean steamers and sagely 


It was a bleak chilly day in November.— | 


‘hollow murmers through the leaf-bestrewn | 


But in the parlor of Mr. Birdlong, all was _ 


chairs, sofas and tables, and even staining to | 
a deeper glow the clieeks of two young girls, | 


ters of a rich merchant, aud had just made | 


} 


“JT think,” said Susie Birdling, the elder of 


has, I dare say, worn them a dozen times | 
before, and her bonnet looked as though old — 
Madame Noah might have worn it into the | 
She had but little to say, I noticed, | 
and ! consider that proof positive that she , 


lady who had drawn upon herself eceusure, | 
by daring to wear an antique article of dress, | 
She sat, upon the same morning in which 


the reader's notice, in a parlor equally well | 
furnished--equally cheerful, and in her hands, | 


She was turning itareuud, | 


Yet T ean repair it, by | 


face became as radiant with good humor and | 


benevolence as an angel's She bought the 
wood aud entered the children’s name at 
ij scheoul. 
| On her way home she met Susie Birdlong, 
accompanied by several fashionable aequain- 
tances, uot one of Whom chose to recognize 
her. Had she been fashionably dressed, the 
result would have beeu ditlerent. 
' Was she a gainer or a loser by wearing 
that old bounet? filer own happy heart, as 
she mounted the steps of her father’s man- 
sion, and took it carefully off} whispered “a 
gainer.” ‘Phe angels, those bright intelligen- 
| ces, who, bending trom the Mount of God, 
keep wateh over the actions of men, and 


shout to each other jor joy wheu they see | 


mortals “bearing one another's burihens,” 
and fulfilling the law of love,” shouted in 
one united chorus, then, we faney, “A GAIN- 
ER; but Susie Birdlong, and several individ- 
uals belonging to her highly aristocratic cir- 
cles, thought otherwise. 

—- — —<- 


The Mormons. 








One of the most perplexing questions that 
has ever been presented for our solution in 
our country, will eome up during the present 
administration. We refer to the admission 
of the Mormon state of Utab. The most 
embarrassing situation of all parties is pre- 
| pared by the legalized existence of polyga- 
(my. Even the southern men, who have 
heretofore voted together on all questions 
| affecting State rights, will be pazzled.  Po- 
| lygamy, is no doubt, a “domestic institution” 
of the sovereign State of Utah, and, as such, 
entitled not to be questioned. But then, ev- 
ery Southern statesmen is a stickler for the 
sanctity of monogamy, and the ladies of the 
same section of country are strongly imbued 


ject. Ta arguing with the south, the Mor- 
mons Will have the advantages of appealing 
to the example of Abraham, which is’ cer- 
tainly as good for the oue domestic institution 
as the other. All the clergymen, and their 
name is Legion, who have uiaintauined slive- 
ry on Old ‘Vestament grounds, will be re- 
duced to the most mortifying silence. The 
Northern Whigs, men of decency before 
everything else, will be sadly put to it to turn 
the difficulty; while the Democrats, bound 
by their past doctrine to admit every new 
State, with whatever institation she may have 


All parties will be afraid of attracting the 
enmity of the new State, each fearing its ad- 
tuission by some manauvre of the other; 


Those for whom we care not. 





BY THOMAS MOORE. 





To those we love we pledged to-night ; 
But now attend, and stare not, 
While I the ampler list recite 
Of those for whom we care not. 


For royel men, howe’er they frown, 
If on their fronts they bear not 

That noblest gem that decks a crown, 
The people’s love—we care not. 


Yor slavish men, who bend beneath 
A Gespot yoke, yet dare not 
Pronounce the will, whose very breath 
Would rend its links—we care not. 


For. priestly men, who covet sway 
And wealth, though they declare not ; 
Who point, like finger-posts, the way 
They never go—we care not. 


For martial men, who on their sword, 
Howe’er it conquers, wear not 

The pledges of a soldicr’s word, 
Redeemed and pure—we care not. 


For legal men, who plead for wrong, 
And, though to lies they swear not, 
Are hardly better than the throng 
Of those who do—we care not. 


For country men, who feed upon 
The land, like grubs, and spare not, 
The smallest leaf, where they can sun 
Their crawling limbs—we care not. 


For wealthy men, who keep their mines 
In darkness hid, and share not 

The paltry ore with him who pines 
In honcst want—we care not. 


For prudent men, who hold the power 
Of love aloof, and bare not 
Their hearts in any guardless hour 


To beauty’s shaft—we care not. 


For ali, in short, on land or sea, 
In camp or court, who are not, 
Who never were, or eer wild be 


Good men and true—we care not. 





—=n 


Londen Post Office. 





Post Odice needs to be 
When the present structure was 


Ouce more the 


meet ! 
oP vpere 
Cnr ged, 


completed twenty-four years ago, it was be- | 


lieved that at was then large enough to meet 
the business of the department for a century 
But we have quickened all the 
Wheels of life in a most woudrous way since 
jel. Men esteemed wise in their genera- 
lion were then laughing at the enthusiasts 


to eOtiie. 


sneering atthe idea of a locometive engine, 
Eiecctric lights—electric telegraphs—half- 
penby steanie@rs—penby postage Were unpcon- 
ceived; vay, a leading Review about that 
time deciared that none but an idiot would 
think of allowing himself to be shot along at 
the rate of filteen miles an hour! The lfa- 
borers of the Post Office now and in 13°20 are 
searcely comparable. In 1840 it was. said 
with an expression of wondering surprise 
that 40,CCU letters left London daily—and the 
enxiire umber passing through the office 
amounted to 76,000,000 per annum. The 
wext year, at the reduced rate, they more than 


, , , ‘doubled :—and every year the increase has 
In the Irishman’s hovel she was received | 


risen higher and higher. During the last 
six years the average increase amounts to 
not kss than 260,000 letters and 14,000 
newspapers daily, It is estimated that the 
number of letters which will pass through 
the General Post Office in the present year 
will be about 95,000,000—the newspapers 
vearly 2,000,C00—over and above the num- 
bers which passed through it in 1846, though 


| 2 
/ the reduced postage law had then been in 





with the religious feelings on the same sub- | 


| would choose for my trees, those of my own 
,country; the maple, the ash, the hickory, 


aud no less afraid of running counter to the | 


moral sense of every lady of the land. And 
\, — J a . . . . 
Who can foresee the effects a discussion such 


|} ture of love, the foundation of the marriage 


institution, and the true relation of the sexes 2 | 


New and dangerous ideas wiil be proclaim- 


jed by tanatics, many weak minds will be | 


riage between two only, will come out of the 
‘ordeal enobled aud puritied.—Phil. Register, 


‘ 


Dissolve some borax in water, and use for | unsettled, a vew wave of madmen will crowd | 
water to shave, when it will be found to! the hospitals; but the institution of the mar- | 
' 


4. sigge ee - / injured or despoiled them, and the destruc- 
chosen, will be precluded from objection.— | ,.~ 


| enjoy the shade. 
. - : ,usthe world never saw, turning ot u- | ‘ 
of her faculics, for nine hours, when death | ’ ¢ on the na 


operation for some years. What a striking 


expression of the national progress and its | 
liteary acuvity !—London Atheneum. 
—_—- rr h— ior—XaXaX-——— CCC 
Musings. 





I've been reading in the Bible to-day, and” 
it strikes me that our foremothers were uot 
very correct old ladies. Who flirted with the 
old serpent ? 
cut offana his peepers extinguished ? 


Hlow came Jonah sent on a whaling voyage? | 
Who belped Ananias tell fibs? Who put 
Job up to swearing 2? Who raised a hurri- 
cane in good old Abraham’s house? Who 
danced John the Baptist’s head off his shoul- 
ders, hey,? Vd like to have you notice 
(that’s all,) what a stock we all sprung from. 

If they weren’t tee totally depraved, may 1 
never find out which of ’em I deseended | 
from? ‘They didn’t seem to have the least | 
cousideration for future generations “long 
since unborn.” Now I don’t calculate, my- 
self, to fee! responsible for their capers. I’ve 
read somewhere, in Byron, I believe, that | 
every wash-tub must stund on its own pe- 
destal ! (or something like that.) I don’t be- 
lieve in saddling my shoulders with their 
old-fashioned transgressions. 

Curious, though, isn’t it? the mischief 
women make in the world? Great pity 
Noah hadu’t set Mrs. Noah adrift’ when 
he “took one of each kind in the ark.” I 
should rather have stood my chance for a 
ducking, than to have been shut up with 
such a “promiskus” menagerie. Noali was 
a worthy old gentleman. No mention made 
of his getting tipsy but once, I believe.— 
Funny Fern. 


_ 





Snape Trees.—Spring is a good time to 
transplant trees. A modern writer, whose 
name we would immortalize if we knew it 
says:—* Were I a law-giver ia the land, I 
would enjoin the cultivation of shade trees 
where ever there was a cluster of houses; a 
severe penalty should be inflicted on all who 


tiun of u tree should be a capital crime. I 


und the elm should hold the first rank. I 
would plant them by the roadside at conven- 
ient distances, so that the traveller might 
I would rear them about 
every church and school house, that the aged 
might rest their limbs, and the young indulge 
their sports beneath them.” 


a 


The congregations of Drs. 
prosy preaching—have ail struck, and expect 
pew-rent free, and mattresses for temporal 








iow came Sampson's hair | 
Who | 


| perforated Jael’s nead with tenpenny nails ? 


The Pittsburgh Weekly Dispatch 
Will be published every Saturday morning, 
(commencing March 12ih, 1853,) on a sheet 
the size of the Daily Dispatch, neatly printed 
on uew and beautiful minion and agate 
type..... It will contain the latest news by 
telegraph and mails; local news of our city 
and county; news of the neighborhood— 
co:nprising Western Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, and Eastern Ohio, news from a dist- 
ance; carefully prepared market reports ; 
original and selected poetry, tales, anecdotes, 
&c., and everything necessary to make an 
agreeable and entertaining independent 
newspaper—and will be mailed to subscrib- 
ers at ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, payable 
invariably in advance—-the name being struck 
from our books on the expiration of the 
period paid for... . In order however to make 


sition in the country which the daily does in 
the cities, we will send it to clubs at the 
following rates: 


Three copies, to one address, one year, $2,00 
Five ™ - ” 3,00 
Ten “ 6“ “ 5,00 


—and that those who desire to see and read 
a paper before subscribing for a year, may 
have an opportunity, we will (for a short 
time) receive clubs at the following rates: 


Five copies, to one address, three mos., 31,00 
Twelve copies, “ ” 2,00 
Twenty copies, ‘, 3,00 

Postage: The paper will be free in Alle- 
gheny county. In the State of Pennsylvin- 
ia thirteen cents aud elsewhere twenty-six 
cents a year. 

Very tew advertisements will be inserted. 

Subscribers should order early, as an in- 
teresting original tale will be commenced in 
the first number. 

Tue Dairy Dispatca was established, by 
one of the present publishers, in 1846, and 
has now a circulation of 5,300 copies.... It 
is sent by mail for any period paid for, at the 
rate of twenty-five cts. a mouth. Postage 
in Pennsylvania 191-2 ets. a quarter— else- 
where 50 cts. Address 

Poster & Freesox, Publishers, Daily 
Dispatch Office, Pittsburg, Pa. 


$3 (j i,G 7 
BOOKS! 
E.G. KNIGHT, & Co, 
Booksellers and Stationers; 
59, SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
IIAVE constantly on hand a full assortment 
of BOOKS in every department of Literature, 

embracing, 








LAW, MEDICAL THEOLOGICAL, CLAS- 
SICAL, SCHOOL AND MISCELLANE- 
OUsS BOOKS, 


Andrew Jackson Davis’ Publications, includ- 


_ing his Great Harmonia in 3 vols., Revelations 
Approaching Crisis, Philosophy of Spiritual 
Intercourse. 

PRINTER'S STOCK.—Cards, Card-Boards, 
| Ink, Glazed, Medium, Demy, Cap, Quarto and 
| other Papers. 

Orders from the country respectfully solicited. 
E. G. KNIGHT, & Co. 
Dee. 24, 1852. 
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Dickens’s Household Words, 
8D UNITED STATES WEEKLY 
REGISTER, 

New Arrancement.—The publication 
ofthis periodical wiil iiereafier be carried on 
by the undersigned, who have become the 
sole proprietors of the work. With the 
present volume commenced a new series of 

the work, under the title of “Dickens’s 
Household Words, and United States Week- 
ly Register.” The oviginal work bas attain- 
ed such an unprecedented popularity both in 
England and this country, as to render any 
commendation of it in this place superflu- 
ous. Por variety and richness of jinforma- 
| tion, vivacity of style, and genial tone of 





| feeling, ithas norival in English periodical 
| literature. 


It may justly be called the great- 
est intellectual labor-saving machine of the 
age. One has only to peruse its pleasant pa- 
ges to become master ofan amount of know! 
edge wiich it has required no stnaH degree 
of research and energy to accumulate in this 


| condensed but fascinating form. Nor is it 


less valuable in point of pecuniary saving.— 
Phe price of this work for one year will give 
more mental entertainment and instruction 
to the family circle than ten tines the sum 
spent for the common run of books. ‘The 
work will continue to be issued in a style of 
great typographical veatuess, forming two 
volumes a year, worthy of a distinguished 
place on the shelves of the library or the 
drawing room table, 

“Taney have probably done more good than 
any periodical ever printed for a similar 
period in the English language.”—Lord 
Brougham. 

_ “Abounding in pleasant and useful read- 
ing, an adtnirable family book.”—.Vew York 
Observer. 

“A very entertaining and instructive peri- 
odical for the domestic circle.” — Reading 
Gazette and Democrat. 

“It abounds with useful and interesting 
information.”—.Vulional Democrat. : 

~The best ofall the popular matter-of-fact 
periodicals.”— Literary World. 

_ “The most popular periodical now pub- 
lished, and well deserves its reputation.” — 
Pittsburgh Saturday Visitor. 

_ We have added to the regular London edi- 
tion a weekly synopsis of news, vader the ti- 


REGISTER, which portion of the 
tains a record of important statistics, as well 
as of other passing eveuts of general intere 
in the United States. 7 

The present voluine of the Household | 
Ww ords commenced with No. 1 of the New | 
Series, with which, and the succeeding 


numbers, all new subscribers ean be fur. 
neshed. 


Terms.—The Household Words may be 
obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents 
or from the Peblishers (No. 17 Spruce-st. ) at 
$2 50 a year, or 64 cents a number for sin- 
gle copies; 2copies for £4 50; 3 copies, 6; 
» copies, $9; 10 copies, 215. Clergymen 
supplied at $1 75 per annum. 

Address all orders to 
McELRATH & LORD, No. 
st., New York. 

({(7"Agents wanted in the City and for 


17 Spruce- 





rest. 








The New-York Times—Daily and Weekly, 


One of the Largest and Cheapest Family News. 
papers in the United States. 








it A PENNY WEEKLY occupying the same po- | 


BOOS! 


tle of THE UNITED STATES eecare ap | 
t THE UNITED STATES W REKLY ithe Daily, owing to its extremely low rate 
work Cou-} no deduction can be made. 7 





the Country. 


The New-York Times, Datty and Weex 
LY, is respectfully commended to the ee 
|tion of persons in any part of the United 
| States, who wish to receive from the city of 

New-York, a journal containing all the Ny wg 
or THE Days, such Political, and General 
discussions as have a permanent and 
sal interest. 

The Datry Times, published every morn- 
ing and evening, upon a large and hand. 
somely printed sheet of eight pages, contains 
@ LARGER AMOUNT and GREATER VARIETY of 
Reading, Literary, Political, Religious, E.jy. 
cational and Miscellaneous matter than one 
‘other paper published in the United Si, 


Univer- 


any 
iT : . - rn tles, 
The special aim of its Editor and Propriet 


} : : ors 
| is to render it dhe dest Famity Newspaper in 
| the Country. It gives regularly all the latest 


j intelligence, foreign and domestic, jy all 
Departments, and in the most full, relial ; 
and satisfactory form. It has regular eor 
, pondentsin London, Paris, Dublin, Cons 
| tinople, and all the other principal citi 
Europe, as well as from all the poin 
terest on the American Continent. 
and general correspondence is quite as com- 
plete as any other paper in the world. It 
gives regular and full Reports of Congres. 
sional and Legislative proceedings ; of all 
Public Meetings, Political, Scieuutie, and 
Religious ; of the transactions of all the A 
ricultural, Mechanical, and Scientific Asso- 
ciations, and generally of whatever has value 
or interest for any portion of the community. 
In its department of LITERATURE 
ART, and GENERAL SCIENCE it has a 
Corps of regular Contributors, comprising 
some of the leading writers and tost enn 
nent men in the United States, ineluding 
distinguished clergymen ofall denominations 
ind not surpassed tor the ability and interest 
of their articles by the writers for any news- 
paper in the ¢ ‘ountry. among the articles new 
in course of publication in- its colutuns, and 
to be continued from time to time, ure, (1) a 
serivs of Levrers rrom rus Sourn, upon 
the resources, tudustry, and general character 
of the Southern States, by a gentleman of 
ability, preetical experience, and general 
| knowledge; (2) a series of articles by a dis- 
i tinguishie dl Southern Writer, entitled, - Tin 
Great CONVERSATIONISTS,” giving personal, 
biographical, and critical sketehes, trom per- 
sonal sequaintinee, of Jerrerson, Caruoun, 
Hayxe, Dr. Cooven, Lrcans, and other dis- 
tinguished public mony; (3) a series entitled, 
* Leaves From THE Diary or a Nrew-Yora 
CLexGyMan,”? written by one of the most 
eminent: American divines, and giving per- 
sonai reminiscences of the greatest interest: 
(4) Lerrens rrom rok Maxcracruntina 
Districts or New-lxcaranxn; embodying 
the results of personal study and olis: vation; 
(5) Lirerany Parens, Rev 
&e., by a Southern gentleman of eminence 
as an author and divine,—ihe wiiter of the 
Letter entitled, * North and = 
edin the ‘Vimes tnouths sinmee, whieh 
attracted such general att 


le, 
res- 
tan- 
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Its hews 
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3, MAETCHES, 


outh,” peblish 
some 
Chiou; and others 
of sttatlar character, upon a creat variety of 
topies, and fiom various pens. Neither Ia- 
bor nor expense will be spared to make the 
Literary and Miscellaneous Department of 
the Dairy ‘Times superior to that of any 
other paper in the United States. 

In tts Ponrrican, Soctan, and Reniciovus 
discussions, (and it freely canvasses every 
topic of interest Uiat may arise in any of 
these departments.) the Tiurs aims to be 
CONSERVATIVE in such a way as shall best 
Promote Rerorv. Its main relanee tor all 
improvement, personal, social, and poliieal, 
is upon the principles of Cinisrraxiry and 
Repusrican Frespoms: it will seck, there- 
fore, atall tres, the advancement of the 
ove aud the preservation of the other. It 
will sneuleate devotion to the Union and the 
Constitution, obedience to Law, and a jeal- 
ous love of that personal and civil: Liberty 
Which constitutions and flaws are mare to 
preserve, While it will assert, an 
the right freely to discuss every sulyject: of 
public interest, it will wot eneourage or coun- 
tenance any loproper interierence, ou the 
part of the people of one locality, with the 
Institutions or even the prejudices of any 
other. It will seek to allay rather than ex- 
cite agitation :—to extend Industry, temper- 
ance, and virtue: to enconrage and advance 
Education :—to promote Economy, Concord, 
and Justice in every section of our country 
—to elevate and enlighten public sentiment, 
and to substitute reason for prejudice, a 
cool and intelligent jadgacnt for passion, 


LeTCIse 


public affairs. 

The Times is under the Editorial manage- 
mentand control of HENRY J.RAYMOND, 
aud maintains such principles aud measures 
as he may deem essential to the publie good, 


any party, and with no desire to promote any 
interests less broad than those of all sections 
and all the people of our Commo. Country. 
The DAILY TIMES is sent by mail to 
any part of the United States for FIVE 
DOLLARS a year. The Postage, paid in 
advance at the office where delivered, is 
S1 50. 

The New-York WEEKLY TIMES, pub- 
lished on a sheet of the same size, contains 
a selection from the most interesting matter 
contained in the Daily, with a copious Sum- 
mary of the Foreign and Domestic News, 
Literary Matter, Correspondence, Editorials, 
&c., &e. It is sent to subscribers by mail at 
the Jow rate of Two Dotians a year; Tex 
Copies for Firreen Dowirars; ‘Twesti 
Copies for Twenty Dotians, when sentto 
one address. 








Clergymen of all denominations can receive 
the Wrekiy at the lowest club price. Upon 


Specinen Copies in all cases sent when 


St} desired. 


Payment in all cases must be made in advan? 
and the paper will never be sent bey oud ue 
time which it has been paid for. 
RAYMOND, JONES & CO., Publishers. 

No. 113 Nassua-st., New-York City- 
GOODALE, MUSGROVE & Co, 
41 BANK-ST., CLEVELAND; 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


WHOLESALE Dealers in Woolen and Do- 
mestic Goods. Merchants will find a larger a- 





sorment of Woolen Goods than at any 0'..c? 
house West of N. York, and at a satisfactory 
terms as can be found in N. York or Boston. 
Cash advances on Wool. 
November 27, 1852. 
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